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An Ohio legislator has already sprung to the defense of 
the people. The telephone touches the daily lives of many 


of them. 


At least three parties are to be satisfied in every modifica- 
tion of telephone rates; the public; the investors; and the 
employes of the company. 


Kentucky is coming to ihe front as a telephone state. 

Just watch the Louisville convention next week. 

TELEPHONY, for a year, would be a good Christmas pres- 
ent for any company to make to its employes. It will show 
them how to do better work, and more of it 

Shall we invite Mr. Brandeis to take a look at the tele- 


phone business? 


‘What Independent objects to compulsory physical con- 


nection nowadays? 


We are still listening. 


Time to Rally ’Round the Flag in Ohio. 

The local companies of Ohio are likely to have a strenuous 
time with the legislature this winter. The newspapers are al- 
ready making guesses at what is going to happen, and _ poli- 
ticians are getting ready to deal with telephone matters ac- 
cording to their varying ideas of what the situation needs, 
or can be made to produce. 

As the conditions existing in the state have become clear 
through the working of time and events, it becomes more 
and more apparent that the local companies, at least, need to 
have incorporated in whatever public utilities bill is passed, 
provisions enabling a properly constituted- commission to es 
tablish rates, abolish discrimination, not only as between 
persons using similar service in the same towns, but as be- 
tween towns of corresponding character with respect to serv- 
ice requirements, and to enforce compulsory physical connec- 
tion between exchange systems and long distance lines. The 
peculiar conditions existing in Ohio make this seem impera- 
tive for that state, irrespective of conditions existing else- 
where. 

There is no doubt but that there will be a public demand 
for physical connection as a means to the broadest possible 
service. 

Through a wisely drawn bill providing for physical con- 
nection, and the elimination of discrimination involving the 
possibility of unfair rate cutting for competitive purposes, 
the small companies may obtain an assurance of continued 


independence under protection of the law. 


As was so forcibly stated at the convention last spring, 
what Ohio needs is confidence. The small companies, what- 
ever the reason may be, do not seem to be disposed to place 
implicit confidence in all the men who have been put forward 
as leaders, 

It has come to a situation in Ohio where allegiance must 
hold to principles rather than specifically to particular agents 
who profess to be willing to put the principles into effect. 

The owners of Ohio Independent local properties need to 
rally ’round a flag, and they need a flag to rally ’round. The 
right legislative plan wil! furnish a basis for united action 
leading to an assured prosperity and continuance of devel- 
opment. 

A concentrated effort to include in prospective legisla- 
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tion a provision for compulsory physical connection, enforce- 
ible only under proper supervision of a commission, vested 
with power to establish rates and eliminate discrimination, 
will place a local company in a position where it can be sure 
of safety, regardless of any possible action of neighbors. Once 
such a law is passed, the spirit of confidence and mutual trust 
and good feeling which has been so much needed, will de- 
velop naturally, because it will become apparent that there 


can be no ground for suspicion. 





Electric Trust to Be Brought into Court Before January 1. 

A report from Washington, believed to come from author- 
ity, says that the Department of Justice believes its forth 
coming attack on the electric trust, involving the Western 
Electric Co. and the A. T. & T. Co. and other manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment, will be the biggest suit ever 
prosecuted by the Government. It is reported that action 
will be started before New Year’s Day. 

The Department of Justice has decided that on account 
of the tremendous magnitude of the case which it must 
build up, it will be obliged to take up different branches of 
the operations of the interests which are attempting to 
control the electrical industry, devoting its energies to the 


prosecution of one branch at a time. 





Free County Service an Expensive Luxury. 

The perpetual motion crank has no standing in the pat- 
ent otfice. Even the general public has advanced so far 
im its notion of mechanics that he finds it hard to get an 
attentive audience, to say nothing of a respectful one, in 
the little cross-roads store. Perpetual motion is an ex- 
ploded fallacy. Disillusionment has come because people 
realize now that it is impossible to get something for 
nothing, and keep it up steadily, either in a mechanical 
way or otherwise. 

The time is close at hand when the man who advocates 
free interchange of telephone service between patrons of 
one system and those of another will be regarded as a 
crank, in the same class with the perpetual motion bore. 
The time has not yet come all over the country, but people 
in many sections are awake and moving in the right direc- 
tion. A few years ago, comparatively speaking, perpetual 
motion engaged the serious attention of the best inventors 
the world then knew. Now no person thinks of it seri- 
ously except some dreamer who is not in the producing 
class. 

It is the same with the free interchange idea. 

When Independent telephony started, there came from 
the public an insistent cry for service, and then more 
service. Money was very scarce in some of the places 
where service was most needed. Men had poles growing 
on their land, and they had their hands to work with, and 
could afford to buy only wire and telephones and switch- 
boards. There was nothing to do but interchange service 
free, and it did not cost very much to do this because the 
board was small, and an operator was there anyway. 

Free interchange is free no longer. It costs money. It 
represents work that is paid for, or that should be paid 
for, if it is not. Not even a mutual company can afford 
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to be losing money without knowing it, by this practice, 
which is harmful under present-day conditions. 

The worst feature of the proposition is that when one 
attempts to apply a remedy in a particular case he usually 
discovers that the persons who want free interchange most 
are those who possess the greatest influence in the com- 
munity, and who would not be averse to breaking up the 
company if they could not talk all over the county free— 
while their neighbors, having less extensive business inter- 
ests, pay the cost unknowingly in their regular monthly 
assessments. 

Tnis is a vital question in many parts of the country. It 
can only be settled by definitely figuring out the cost of 
this “free” service, and re-establishing the business on such 
a basis that the costs will be paid by the people who get 


the service. 





Profits in By-Products. 

The principle that it is legitimate for a telephone company 
to derive earnings from a profitable sale of by-products of 
its plant and service is becoming well established in the In- 
dependent field. The question now simmers down to the 
practical proposition “what are the profitable by-products?” 
We already have police and fire alarm service, time service, 
directory advertising and other side paths to a dividend in- 
crease, but the field has not been worked in anything like a 
systematic manner, and the limit of its productivity can 
hardly be forecasted at present. 

Only last week a Missouri manager came to the front 
with an announcement that he had discovered a new, minor 
by-product, which he is selling to advantage in his territory. 
This will be covered in detail in his article to appear in an 
early issue of TELEPHONY. 

As time goes on, the ingenuity of managers should be 
sufficient to develop other methods of securing increases of 
revenue, not necessarily confined to the giving of telephone 
service, but utilizing facilities which their familiarity with the 
telephone business enables them to provide more cheaply than 
could be done by outside parties. 


— 





Annual Convention, Chicago, January 17, 18 and 19. 

Three days instead of the two tentatively fixed in the 
first arrangements have been assigned for the convention ot 
the National Independent Telephone Association, to be held 
in Chicago next month. The meeting will be held on Jan- 
wary 17, 18 and 19, at the Hotel La Salle. 

A banquet will be held the evening’ of Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 18, and each afternoon there will be a conference on 
practical subjects in which operating men will exchange their 
ideas on problems of general interest in the field. This con- 
ference will be conducted by Mr. L. E. Hurtz, general mana- 
ger of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

A considerable number of manufacturers and supply deal- 
ers have already signified their intention of exhibiting stan- 
dard and new equipment and appliances. Among these ex- 
hibitors, will be several firms which have not previously ex- 
hibited at annual conventions. 

The assignment of space for exhibitions is under the con- 


trol of the National Association, McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
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Manitoba ‘Telephones 


Government Ownership—A Land of Appreciating Conditions—Wheat, Oats and Telephones. 


By J. C. Kelsey. 


I like Canada. 

I like the red-coated police giants. 

A sturdy protection to the obedient, and a living terror to 
the miscreant. 

They know no law but duty, and in out-of-the-way places 
they hold court and dispense justice to all alike. 





I like the great expanse of prairie. 

On it, you find liberty and action, 

And a lessened criminal tendency. 

Forty years ago Fort Garry was a lonesome place. 

You did not dare to venture a hundred yards from the 
fort of the Hudson Bay if you valued your life. 

Yet today 160,000 are busily engaged in countless activities. 

It is a beautiful city. 

With instincts born of European ancestry, they have laid 
out and built up a real City Beautiful. 


The growth of the city naturally echoes the growth of the 
country about. 





Ten years ago farming was precarious in Manitoba, be- 
cause they did not know how to take advantage of condi- 
tions. 

Today the frozen north gives up its moisture to the grow- 
ing crop, making Winnipeg the greatest wheat markét in the 
world. 

During the year the Winnipeg markets handled 89,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 








Minneapolis is a fairly close second with 81,000,000. 
Chicago received but 27,000,000. 





Next to Chicago, Winnipeg is the greatest oats market. 

Consider the future. 

Today but 8 per cent of the arable land is under cultivation. 

Do not worry over foodstuffs for many years. 

Think of the possibilities of Winnipeg and Manitoba, when 
each and every acre will be scientically farmed. 

It does not require any stretch of the imagination to see 
300,000 and even 500,000 people making a living on the banks 
of the peculiar old Red river. 

Such a country is essentially an agricultural one. 

It is inhabited by a sturdy people. 

Winter’s blasts kill off the weak. 

A sturdy people, inclined to meet in the district schools, 
are apt to be communistic, as well as progressive, people. 

With them, government ownership of utilities is the most 
natural and feasible end. 

The government develops its own resources. 

No predatory interest has any chance. 

No one is crying there about conservation. 

No Pinchots worry, nor do Ballingers irritate. 

The government is all! 

Naturally, this great public utility, the telephone, came be- 
fore the voter. 


In December, 1906, they took a plebiscite. 

The election carried. 

The Bell did not consider that it did legally, as there was 
not a two-thirds majority. 

Yet the government decided that the spirit of the conten 
tion was won, and launched into the telephone business. 

They hired some American engineers. 

They laid out farm lines— 

And started to build Winnipeg. 

They finished an underground duct system. 

The telephone men from the States were not large enough 
to handle the situation. 

The government then started negotiations with the Bell. 


In December, the government took over the telephone sys- 
tem of the Canadian Bell, and reigned alone. 

Considerable criticism was hurled at the government for 
the price paid for the Bell property. 

The Bell had a plant of 14,300 telephones, 96 exchanges, 
i180 rural circuits and 3,350 miles of standard toll lines. 

These 14,300 telephones earned $579,000 in one year, or 
$40.50 per station. 

According to the parent American Bell average—$160 per 
telephone—which they call actual cost, this property was worth 
$2,300,000. 


Had this property been located in a decadent country, such 
a price would have been justified. 

But the Bell property was earning $40.50 a station. 

That indicated a very successful system. 
about 


The Bell of America has had a great deal to say 


“water and promoters’ profits,’ but it does not mean it. 
The Bell company has no sense of humor, anyway. 
That is its principal weakness. 





If you and I owned a telephone plant, costing $2,300,000 
and earning a gross of $40.50 per station, and some one offered 
us cost of our property, would we sell? 

I guess not! 

The builders and owners of the Bell property were entitled 
to a bonus or promoter’s profit. 

The government recognized this situation and paid $3,400,- 
000 for the property, or $237 per station. 


According to American Bell averages, they paid a _ pro- 
moter’s profit of 48 per cent. 

Even that is a reasonable figure. 

The Bell in America believes in 100 per cent, if you judge 
by the 100 per cent common stock account in the Pacific Bell, 
Western Bell and others. 

Independents believe in bonus stocks and that promoters 
are entitled to profit. 

They admit it. 

The Bell believes in it, too, but won’t admit it. 

But the government can rest easy on the fact that the 
property could not actually be reproduced under the figures 


paid. 
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The first thing the government did was to reduce the rates. 
The Winnipeg rates are: 

$50, Business line. 

25, Residence line (within two miles). 

20, Provincial rate. 
At the outset, you are impressed with the difficulties with 
which a manageinent has to coutend. 

Think of it! 

Winnipeg, with a development study showing 40,000 tele- 
phones, has a fearfully low rate. 

Besides, operators are paid $40 per month. 

They do have a good class of operators. 

If you would attend the little traffic school and see the class 
rooms, with students goirvg through a written examination, 
answering comprehensive questions chalked up on an old-fash- 
ioned blackboard, you would not quarrel with the $40 price. 

The toll rates are reasonable, too. 

. 

Up to 100 miles, you talk on a three-minute basis 

Above that, two minutes. , 

Up to 10 miles—10 cents 


15 15 
20 20 
25 25 
$5 30 . 
DD 35 
65 40 
75 45 ; 
85 50 


On a three minute basis 


Up to 130 miles— 50 cents 
160 * 60 ry 
185 = 70 
210 a SO 
235“ 90 
260 6 100 
285 110 
333 130 
410 si 160 
560“ 220 


On a two minute basis. 


Another thing noticeable at once, is the freedom from politi- 
cal interference. 

In the minds of business men and others I talked to, they 
seemed to think that everything ran by political favor. 

No operator is hired without passing rigorous examination. 

No line is built without an inquiry into its merits and rights. 

All hiring is done by the Commission, without fear or favor. 


Economy is observed—that real, true economy which counts. 


I saw a producer plant in the magnificent new Sherbrooke 
Exchange building which had reduced the electric light and 
power bill from $30.48 per month to $3.10. 

This is merely typical. 

To show the activity in the fieid, the weekly report showed: 

4 general foremen, 
34 foremen, 
582 men, engaged in finishing: 
74 miles of poles, 
154 miles of iron wire, and 
miles of copper wire. 
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Farmers come in delegations asking for connection—5,000 
applications in one year. 
The weekly file showed that 
25 rural lines, 
8 toll lines, and 
9 exchanges 


had been completed. 
Yet the demand for service shows no sign of abatement. 





In 1909, the capital account was increased by $1,082,036. 
Much of this, apparently, has gone into Winnipeg. 


Since the two new exchange buildings are completed, and 
switchboards in operation, the demands for capital in Winni- 
peg proper will moderate very considerably. 

In 1909, the number of telephones had increased from 14,300 
to about 25,300 stations, or an increase of 11,000. 

The capital account increased $1,703,000, making a cost of 
about $155 per station. 

The gross receipts for the two years increased $208,500, 
which shows an earning of 12% per cent. 

This would. discourage the average private ownership con- 
cern, and extensions would be doubtful. 

But that is where government ownership gets in its work— 
it goes ahead for the settler’s benefit without considering im- 
mediate profits. 

The 1909 statement shows a capital account of $5,103,000 

The earnings were: 





OS Eee a eee ee ee re $563,125 
I are a nr ie Es 5 wsdlinlg iaseicl dec Sch 198,812 
CYMRU NIN 5a cris ini savem fete icnrdncceniass 9p Rion 26,507 
OS scsccivia%s @ = Xo) meee ... -$788,444 


The cost of operating was: 


eer eee v2.30 ecgeaeee? 
ene TEES Aer 172,911 
NS RE OT Te ene 38,514 
ee EE Ree Ny eI a APE Ne Ee RE 11,962 

RS se erect ae ada eee $453,414 


Summing up, we have: 


TEE Srl A Paris BONY seer cay eee > $788,444 
WOE set 4i5sn5 s0besee Senn veasen 453,414 
Wet for Seserves.........66...; . .$335,030 
ee ae ere 125,000 
Peet. for tnberest:. . «oo kcdsncccccees $210,030 
Interest 4 per cent on $5,103,000...... 204,120 
SING rie elcid aac ed a he we $ 5,910 


The percentage of operation cost was 
The earnings and costs on a station basis are as follows: 


57 per cent. 


I ee eet eee $35.35 
I Foes Nn rl Patek ey A ah, a 20.35 
ec rr ee $15.00 
I SON OP REP PE 5.00 
Eh eae ee Ee $10.00 
RS SEE ET LTE PE 9.15 


NE Ee ee aS pe OTe re 
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December 17, 1910. 


A government need not make a profit. 

As long as it can give service at cost, it serves its purpose. 

Five dollars per station for reserves, and reconstruction 
purposes, is quite sufficient, and more than any Bell plant in 
America observes. 

The government bonds pay 4 per cent interest and they 
sell at above par. 

This year will show practically 30,000 stations in Manitoba. 

The earnings will run close to $1,000,000. 





The cost will hardly exceed $500,000. 
Summing up, we can expect, in 1910, the following perform 
ance: 





RE IE ipine ch cheanendccdbes bad eea deh cnnens $975,000 
Baten rib ares tirh A shhh tes Mal h Seeb alata neti wacteaieh .... 530,000 
DOE TOE GESOT VS ia s oa Sid oreo dss werd eras. owaielasion $445,000 
Reserves at $5 per station for an average of 28,000 
RMRINOIES, 3 eiSizsdes. sxaneonlelss Shortie! Sa eae RRMA Psi nareta Seer 140,000 
EE ie RE cg ol rennet a ool, apm inte odbiatd $305,000 
As the capital account will reach $7,000,000, we have 
Gd ‘MIPETERE QCOGUGE OF ...... o5i6o.cccciin voices seaesmess. 280,000 
NN i. gical Sattanrrcd tal Acbids te al euicha Ne Reta Bat aeran crass aI $ 25,000 


Operating percentage, 54 per cent. 

It shows that the present management of. Manitoba govern- 
ment telephones is making a record in the face of low rates. 

The personnel of this organization is as follows: 

F. C. Patterson, Chairman of Commission. 

W. H. Hayes, Commission Engineer. 

H. J. Horan, Commission Auditor. 

The cabinet is composed of the following men: 

W. H. Hayes, Chairman. 

C. B. Handcock, Construction Engineer. 

W. J. Galliford, Division Plant Engineer. 

E. J. Hunt, City Plant Chief. 

E. H. Williams, Equipment Chief. 

W. F. Vittie, Traffic Superintendent. 

A. R. Burton, Commercial Superintendent for Winnipeg. 

J. F. Innes, Commercial Superintendent for Province. 

J. T. Mattice, General Contract Agent. 





No privately owned company ever had a more enthusiastic 
group of young men employes. 

The organization is not only composed of active men, but 
there are rules laid down so that each and every man knows 
his place and his duty. 


There is no confusion. 


Any telephone man can spend profitable time in Winnipeg. 


Mr. F. C. Patterson started as a boy with the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada. 

Prior to being appointed chairman of the commission, he 
was general manager of the Northwestern department of the 
Canadian Bell. 

W. H. Hayes, upon whose shoulders falls the entire operat- 
ing responsibility, started as a boy also with the Canadian Bell, 
at London. 

He was assistant general manager prior to his government 
appointment. 

Mr. C. B. Handcock has had an interesting career, starting 
with the Canadian Bell at Montreal. 

Prior to his appointment, he was superintendent of con- 
struction. 
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A. R. Burton, the general commercial superintendent, has 
been a soldier—a great traveler—and is in every sense of the 
word fitted for his position of meeting the public. 

Messrs. Horan, Vittie and the others have all seen service 
with the old company. 





Manitoba is not experimenting in telephone matters. 
MORAL :—Some predatory corporations would do well to 
put their houses in order. 
North Dakota Auditor’s Report Shows 202 Companies, 
With Assessed Valuation of Above $1,000,000. 





Figures indicating the telephonic growth of North Dakota 
are contained in a.statement prepared by State Auditor D. K 
3rightbill and his deputy, C. Jorgenson, which has just been 
made public. It shows that there are a total of 226 exchanges 
operating in the state, which are located in buildings used 
exclusively for exchange purposes, while there are 202 com- 
panies organized, all of which made reports 

There are in North Dakota 26,229 telephone subscribers. The 
pole mileage of the state of all companies operating as rural 
or long distance lines is 15,373. There are 24,450 miles of 
iron and 10,557 miles of copper wire, making a total of 35,007. 

The assessment on the exchanges in the state is fixed at 
$443,502, while the assessments on the long distance and rural 
lines is fixed at $630,531, making a total assessed valuation 
of more than a million dollars. 

One of the notable features of the telephone statistics in 
North Dakota is the fact that a majority of the companies 
operating systems are owned and controlled by the farmers 
or local residents themselves. The lines radiate from all of 
the larger centers in the different communities, rural lines hav- 
ing been constructed with amazing rapidity during the past few 
years. 

In the western part of the state this condition is particularly 
evident. There a great many of the farm companies have been 
organized in the newly settled districts, and the result has been 
to give those pioneeers advantages and conveniences not en- 
joyed by the early settlers of any other section of the north- 
west. In McKenzie County, which is without railroad facili- 
ties of any kind, the telephone has made rapid progress and 
there are several companies operating over a large section of 
the county and which serve to bring the settlers into closer 
touch with each other than is otherwise possible. 


——> 





Close Development in North Carolina County. 


Plans have recently been completed for the construction 
of two more rural telephone exchanges in Guilford county, 
N. C.. one at Guilford College, which will give telephone 
service to the towns of Guilford College, Guilford Station 
and Friendship, and the outlying country districts; another 
at Concord, which will furnish service for Sumner and parts 
of the adjoining townships. There are already four ex- 
changes in the county, at Alanance, Borum Summit, Sum 
merfield and Jamestown. Gibsonville and Whitesett have 
local telephone service. There are now 300 farmers in the 
county who have either telephones in their homes or wil! 
have by the first of the year. There is scarcely a_ school 
district or community in Guilford that does not have tele- 
phone service. 





Detroit Home to Have 18,000 Subscribers by January. 


The Home (Independent) Telephone Company of Michi- 
gan, with headquarters in Detroit, has been steadily ‘1 ~>reas- 
ing the scope of its work until now it has more tnau 17,000: 
subscribers in the city, and a mark of 18,000 has been set 
for the first of the year. 








Porcelain and Glass Insulators 


Reasons Why Porcelain, Common Abroad, Has Not Been Generally Adopted in America. 
By Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 


When people began to experiment with electricity they very 
soon discovered the value of insulating bodies to keep the 
mysterious fluid where they wanted it and make. it perform 
the desired tricks. But when this force began to be applied 
to commercial uses involving its transmission over outdoor 
lines, the problem of insulation became really a live issue. 
In dry weather almost any kind of a support would do, but in 

















Fig. 1. A Primitive Insulator Made from Familiar Objects. 


wet or foggy times the best available insulation was found to 
be none too good. 

Some of the early experimenters with telephones used 
glass bottle necks, as in Fig. 1, each supported by a nail 
through the hole. But it was found that in wet weather the 
leakage was still very great. The cup-shaped insulator then 
came into use. It had the form of an inverted cup to secure 
between the wire and the support a space which is dry even 
during a rain. It was thus recognized that the leakage is 
chiefly across the surface, and not through the body of the 
insulating material. Just what this material shall be is de- 
termined largely by the cost and the results to be obtained. 

In America, glass has predominated for telephone and tele- 
graph lines, while in Europe, especially in England, porcelain 
and stone ware have been favored. Accordingly a short and, 
of necessity, incomplete study has been made of the conditions 
existing in these countries with a view to ascertaining the 
relative values of glass and porcelain for telephone use. Be- 
cause the climate of England is exceedingly adverse to out- 
door insulation, the conditions there have received chief at- 
tention. 

Materials for Insulators. 

In England glass telephone and telegraph insulators are 
almost unknown. Ninety-five percent of the insulators now in 
“use are porcelain, while the rest are of stone ware. The 
best porcelain insulators cost from 10 to 12 cents each in 
lots of 10,000, while a glass insulator costs less than 3 cents. 

Cast glass was formerly used very largely, but very few 
are left, as they showed too low insulation and broke in great 
numbers. Perhaps lack of careful annealing was the cause of 
breakage, but it is next to impossible to tell from inspection 
if glass has been properly annealed. Glass. was found to 
break rapidly in deep railway cuts where the sun did not 


strike the insulators till it was quite high, and consequently 


hot. They were thus suddenly warmed on one side, and the 
stresses finally caused breakage. 

Glass insulators have failed to serve in the moist island 
climate of England chiefly on account of the hygroscopic, or 
moisture gathering quality of a glass surface. Most of the 


leakage is across the surface, hence if moisture be collected 
the insulation drops to a seriously low value. This is worst 
in cast glass, because the surface is more or less rough, due 
to the effect of the walls of the mould. Plate glass is not as 
hygroscopic, because by grinding and polishing a new surface 
has been produced, which is very smooth. 

The least hygroscopic glass surface is claimed to be that 
produced by blowing the article. The glass is taken by the 
glass worker while very hot and plastic, almost fluid. Being 
blown into shape while in this semi-fluid condition in contact 
with air alone, the glass particles arrange themselves freely 
in an exceedingly smooth surface according to the law of 
surface tension. Hardening in this condition the surface is 
less likely to form dew than is the cast surface. 

Acting on this principle, Mr. Brooks, an American, intro- 
duced into England a blown glass insulator with a very deep 
cup, which is much better than the old cast insulators. How- 
ever, it has not come into extended use. 

Brown stoneware insulators are excellent, strong, cheap and 
durable, but do not have the good insulating qualities of 
porcelain, hence are used only on unimportant lines. Stone- 
ware does not have the smooth, hard surface of porcelain, but 
the glaze which it does have will not crack, while that of 
porcelain sometimes does. 

The surface of porcelain is so smooth that it resists the 
formation of a film of moisture, retains little or no dust, and 
is easily washed by rain. Grease is a great aid in repelling 
water and new insulators were formerly dipped while dry and 
hot into melted paraffine. This had to be discontinued, as the 
paraffine retained dust very badly and offset any good effect. 

Manufacture. 

There are two ways of making porcelain insulators, mould- 
ing and hand turning. The latter is much preferred since it 
produces the best quality of porcelain, both in insulating 
power and mechanical strength. 

The quality of the porcelain itself must be of the highest, 
for in the climate of England it will not de to rely on the 
glaze. The latter is used to make the surface easy to clean 
so that a rain will wash off the dust, and so reduce surface 
leakage. But British engineers place chief reliance on the 
porcelain body for insulation. To cause vitrification ground 
flint is mixed with the clay.. The flint must be of the purest, 




















Fig. 2. Testing Insulators. 


and the mixture completely vitrified as well as non-absorbent 

If a piece of the porcelain be broken, the fracture must 
show a glassy appearance. If a drop of ink be placed on the 
broken surface, where no glaze is present, it must not be 
absorbed. This test applied to poor quality porcelain or stone 
ware forms a spot which runs out in all directions as the 
ink follows the minute porous openings. 
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December 17, 1910. 


Types ‘of Insulators. 
The standard insulators of the British Post Office, which 
operates the trunk, or toll, line telephone system of England, 
differ from American types chiefly by having straight, parallel 
sides and a differently shaped top. A typical double petticoat 




















Fig. 3. Method of Attaching Insulator for Terminal. 


porcelain insulator is shown in Fig. 2 and is used for long- 
distance line work. The single petticoat insulator is used only 
for short and unimportant lines. 

The standard porcelain insulator is white and consequently 
forms an attractive target for mischievous persons. A brown 
colored porcelain has been produced which is less noticeable, 
and is used in localities where stone throwing is prevalent. 
It is also provided for regions where people demand an in- 
sulator which shall not be noticeable on account of marring 
the landscape. 

Electrical Test. 

Each porcelain insulator to be tested is soaked in water at 
60° Fahrenheit for 24 to 48 hours. After this it is placed 
upside down in salt water to within a quarter of an inch of 
the edge, the inner space being also filled with water to the 
same level. This is shown in Fig. 3. Usually a whole trough 

















Fig. 4. Method of Tying Dead-End. 


is filled with insulators and each is tested in succession. At 
the moment of testing a particular cup, a red-hot bar of heavy 
iron is held close to the edges projecting above the water to 
drive off the moisture. At the same time testing forks con- 
nected to battery and galvanometer are inserted so as to test 
the inner and outer walls of the insulator. As shown in Fig. 
. the total insulator is being tested. To test the outer wall 
lone, the wire at C is shifted to B, while to test the inner 
vall alone the current is sent from C to B. 

Tests made under the above conditions give about 50,000 
imegohms for each insulator, although under favorable condi- 
tions as high as 500,000 megohms have been obtained. It is 
very likely that most of the leakage is across the surface and 
not through the porcelain. If given a breakdown test with 
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high voltage in dry air, these insulators rarely break down 
under 50,000 volts. 
Insulation of Lines. 

The actual insulation which is obtained from even these 
high-grade porcelain insulators is exceedingly variable, de- 
pending on the weather. In bad weather the minimum insu- 
lation allowed is 200,000 ohms per mile, but on long lines a 
higher value is expected. If it falls below 100,000 ohms per 
mile it is time to hunt for faults. 

On account of the nature of the climate the spans are some- 
what longer than is customary in the United States. Sixty 
yards (180 feet or 30 poles per mile) is common, but side 
iines and rural extensions often run as high as 70 yards (210 
feet or 25 poles per mile) or 80 yards (240 feet or 22 poles 
per mile). 

Taking the standard of 30 poles to the mile. the above mini- 
mum insulation of 200,000 ohms per mile in bad weather means 
six megohms per insulator. In dry weather the insulation is 
expected to be from 10 to 20 megohms per mile, or 300 to 600 
megohms per insulator. 

The worst conditions are encountered in foggy “muggy” 
weather, especially if it has been dry and dusty just before, 
so that the insulators are covered with dust. In this case the 

















Fig. 5. Method of Tying Iron Wire. 

moisture from the fog depositing on the surface of the porce- 
lain forms a muddy or gummy surface which causes very bad 
leakage. A brisk rain will improve matters very much by 
washing off the dust. If now the sun comes out and drives off 
the moisture a very good insulation is obtained, which in- 
creases as the inside of the petticoats dries out, which neces- 
sarily takes somewhat longer. 

The form of petticoat has a great deal to do with the per- 
formance of the line under varying weather conditions, and 
must be taken into account in comparing glass and porcelain. 
A very deep skirt will give greater insulation in damp weather, 
because of the longer path which it interposes between the line 
wire and the supporting pin or bolt. But this type dries out 
much more slowly, because of the deep cavity in the cup. The 
blown glass insulator of Brooks manufacture has a _ petticoat 
of this character, and although a very good insulator, acts as 
above described. 

Along a certain stretch of railway in England are two par 
ticular lines, each two miles long, side by side, one insulated 
on Brooks glass and the other on double: petticoat porcelain of 
the standard type. On a certain very foggy night the line 
on Brooks glass measured up 290,000 ohms insulation and the 
one on porcelain 150,000 ohms. But on the following morning 
just after the sun had broken out, the line on porcelain meas 
ured 2,000,000 ohms, while the line on Brooks glass was only 
390,000 ohms. The value of the more shallow type of cup for 
quick drying out is thus clearly shown, but gives no basis for 
comparison of glass and porcelain. 

In England the spiders give considerable trouble by 
ning their webs under the skirts of the cups, and this accumu- 
lates dust and moisture to such an extent as to lower the in- 
sulation to a marked degree. It has been noticed that spiders 
do not work on creosoted poles as long as the smell remains. 
Several means have been devised for preventing this trouble, 
but the only effectual plan is to clean the insulators at inter- 
The work is done in the fall after the spiders have 
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vals. 
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ceased to spin. A brush of proper size is used to reach up 
into the spaces under the petticoats. Glass is not subject to 
this trouble, as the inside of the cup is light. 

The most serious condition which English lines have to 
encounter is in smoky factory districts and along the sea coast. 
In the former case a greasy black deposit accumulates on the 
insulators which the rain will not remove. Hence, when the 
leakage gets too bad, the insulators are taken down and 
cleaned. The process is as follows: 

Put three and one-half pounds of soda into a bucketful of 
hot water and steep the insulators in this for some time. The 
cups are then taken out and rubbed inside and out with dilute 
hydrochloric acid (one part of acid to four of water) applied 
with a woolen or worsted mop. They are then rinsed in clear 
cold water and all remaining dirt rubbed off with waste. This 
seems a costly and needless process, but is necessary under 
the conditions found in the regions mentioned. 

Along the sea coast the salt is deposited on the insulators 
with such bad results that coast line is avoided wherever pos- 
sible. No kind of protection has proven satisfactory. 

Methods of Mounting. 

It is interesting in connection with the subject of insulators 
to note the methods employed in mounting them on cross arms 
and the attachment of line wires. Wooden pins are not used 

















Fig. 6. Method of Tying Copper Wire. 


by the British Post Office, steel pins or bolts being employed 
exclusively. These pins do not differ materially from those in 
use in the United States and therefore are not illustrated. 

To obviate the twisting effect on the cross-arm caused by 
terminating a line on an ordinary pin, a J-shaped pin or “cup 
holder” is used, as illustrated in Fig. 4. This provides a 
straight pull directly from the center of the cross-arm. In 
dead-ending the wire the end is doubled and then dead-ended 
as shown in Fig. 5. The method of tying an iron wire to the 
insulator on straight work is shown in Fig. 6, and for copper 
Fig. 7. 

American Conditions. 

Generally speaking, the porcelain telephone insulator is such 
a rarity in the United States as to attract special attention 
when used. Undoubtedly the dry continental climate and the 
cheapness of glass accounts for the absence of the more costly 
porcelain. Some manufacturers of both glass and porcelain 
insulators claim that the advantage of the latter is chiefly 
mechanical strength and that its insulation is practically no 
better than glass. But under certain conditions porcelain has 
proven necessary. On “a 30,000-volt transmission line, a tele- 
phone line for the operating company’s use was carried on the 
same poles. The circuit was insulated, with glass insulators 
and properly transposed. In spite of this, the telephone line 
was so noisy that difficulty was experienced in using it. Finally 
all the glass insulators were exchanged for porcelain, which 
cleared the trouble and made the line satisfactory. 

Conclusions. 

In dry weather and ordinary conditions as in the United 
States there seems to be little advantage whatever in using 
porcelain. For the average lines both glass and porcelain give 
about equal results. For loaded No. 8 circuits recently in- 
stalled by the A. T. & T. Co. the extraordinarily high insulation 
requirements caused the adoption of porcelain, of the moulded, 
vitrified, glazed type. 

In damp weather porcelain maintains its insulation much 
better than glass, but exact figures giving relative values have 


“If needed I’ll get, 





not been obtainable. The extreme difference between English 
and American conditions makes direct comparisons impossible. 





Verses on Removal of a Switching Station, by a Member of 
Family which Had Long Operated It. 

Note :—To enable one to fully appreciate the following verses, 
a slight knowledge of local history is necessary. When the 
New State Telephone Co. first built its lines into Nebraska, 
some six years ago, the family of Mr. C. H. Pierce at Water- 
bury took the switching station into their place of business. 
Since that time the daughter, who was operator for the first 
four years, has married and moved away. The father of the 
family, a gentleman of some sixty-five years of age, did the 
operating until last September, when death overtook him. The 
mother, Mrs. Abbie J. Pierce, a lady of some sixty years of 
age, continued to operate the board until the first day of 
November, when it was necessary to move the switching sta- 
tion on account of her old age. 

The following verses, addressed to the other operators of 
the company, and sent to TELEPHONY by a friend familiar 
with the circumstances, set forth her feelings in the matter: 


They are moving the ’phone I'll meet the loved ones 
From our store far away, I miss so each day, 

It has been with us And probably will 

For many a day. Till I’m taken away. 

I shall miss the chit-chatter Life’s full of changes 
Who say ‘Hello’; For you and for me, 

I’m both glad and sorry The future is hidden 

To see it go. God only can see, 

But all things considered, It’s His wise provision, 
For me it’s deemed best; For you and for me 

I’m weary—so weary, Could we see the future 
And much need a rest. Each sorrow, each care, 
{[t’s an open question Our lives would be saddened, 
I need not decide, And hindered our prayer. 
I’m sure for my wants Later God’s wisdom 

God will provide. We will understand, 
Some other work And then see the beauty 
Of all He has planned. 





For God never once 
Has forsaken me yet. Just what I’ll do 
Perhaps to be idle The future will tell. 
Now is His will; Bitter or sweet 
By being content I know it is well. 
Some niche I can fill. Try to be patient 

en And do well your part, 
He is wiser than I— If hindered or blamed, 
1 will let Him decide Keep up a good heart. 
Some occupation— Excuse my long message, 
He sure will provide. Since it is my last, 
Perhaps he is planning Imagine by wire 
To take me away Your hand now I clasp. 
Where no longer I’ll hinder Thanks for your kindness 
Or be in the way, To me day by day, 
To a rest eternal. Put up your receiver— 
I'll be then understood, I'm going away; 
No hindrance longer But for you dear one, 
To harm what is good. I ever will pray. 





A Manufacturer’s View of the Copper Market Situation. 
The National Conduit & Cable Co., of New York City, 
in the last number of its interesting review, “Copper 
Gossip,” seems to avoid placing a definite interpretation 
on conditions in the metal field. There is said to be more 
or less talk of curtailment of production, but no genuine 
movement in this direction seems to have developed. The 
result has been increasing stocks and continuance of prices, 
at present, on a very satisfactory level for the purchasers. 
However, the National Conduit & Cable Co. says: “We 
do not believe the talk of curtailment in output is mere 
bluff put out to affect prices, but we confidently expect 
evidence of regulation to be forthcoming within the next 
sixty days. This is the problem that confronts producers, 
and we think it will be eventually seen the matter will be 
dealt with for the specific purpose of restoring sounder 
conditions in the copper market that has hitherto existed. 
The benefits of a restrictive policy are recognized as of 
essential importance for stability, and once supply and 
demand are maintained on a healthy basis the status of 


business in copper will be re-established on a firmer foun- 


dation for both producer and consumer.” 


Vol. 59, No. 25. 
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The Gottschalk Transmitter 


A New Invention Combining Simplicity of Construction and a Design Which Facilitates Replacement of 
Any Part—Result of Viewing Transmitter Construction from Distinctly Original Stand- 
point—Tests Made and Summary of Conclusions. 


Felix Gottschalk, of New York City, has been engaged for 
years upon a study of the weaknesses of the telephone trans- 
mitter. Patents issued to him dast week and reviewed in the 
current number of TELEPHONY, show how his studies have 
been crystallized in the form of a new design which in many 
respects is a radical departure from instruments now familiar 


to the trade. The views upon this page, and in the patent 








GOTTSCHALK TRANSMITTER 
1--FRONT VIEW, GUARD ATTACHED 
2--WITHOUT GUARD 


section, show the several novelties embodied in the new de- 
sign, which is fully covered by issued and pending patents in 
America and leading foreign countries. 

From the manufacturing and maintenance viewpoint, the 
instrument possesses advantages of simplicity of construction, 
and a design which facilitates the replacement of any part. 

The diaphragm is threaded to the screw stud of the front 
electrode by means of the spider, and the outer ring tautens 
the diaphragm when set by means of a spanner wrench. The 
back electrode is then fastened, as soon as the maximum 
efficiency is assured. The transmitter is claimed to be prac- 
tically self adjusting, has no springs, and all contacts are 
made rigid so that nothing can get out of order. 

Instead of using springs for damping, this result is ac- 
complished by means of a flexible ring within the circum- 
ference of the inner side of the diaphragm, and held in place 
by a flat metal ring secured by the projecting rib. The two 
sections of the case are made watertight. 

Another novel feature is the method of attaching the con- 
necting cord, which is effected without taking the transmitter 
apart. The absence of the protruding mouthpiece is not only 
a feature of importance from the maintenance standpoint, 
but is claimed to secure a transmission advantage by enabling 
the user to speak in an unrestricted tone at any easy dis- 
tance from the mouthpiece. Nothing can stick to the dia- 
phragm, as it is flat, smooth and projects slightly above the 
spanning ring. 

The instrument can be attached to any terminal head used 
in desk stands without being taken apart, thus involving no 
risk of damage by workmen. 

The transmission and other qualities of this instrument 
have been investigated by Prof. George C. Shaad of the 
University of Kansas. 
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The test was made by comparison with a transmitter manu- 


factured by a leading factory, the particular § instru- 
ment ‘being selected for its good transmission properties. 


Standard common battery connections were used, the length 
of loop not being stated in the report, and comparative tests 
were carried out over an artificial line, 

Mr. Shaad says: “For all practical purposes, the transmis- 
sion of the two instruments was the sam.e On short and 
intermediate lines, the transmission with either instrument 
was excellent. With five hundred miles of the artificial line, 
the transmission was weak, and if there was any difference 
in the results obtained, this was hard to distinguish. In 
some instances, the observer’s judgment was in favor of the 
Gottschalk instrument, and on other tests, the other gave 
slightly better results. . a: ‘ of 

Tests at 10 degrees Fahrenheit showed equal efficiency to 
that obtained in a room at normal temperature. Immediately 
following this low temperature test, a test at 150 degrees PF. 
showed no change in the transmission qualities, these tests 
being repeated for various line lengths. After immersion 
in water for a period totalling 30 minutes, the instrument 
was opened and the interior found to be perfectly dry 

Mr. Shaad summarizes the conclusions resulting from his 
test as follows: 

“The advantages of the Gottschalk Transmitter “. 

1. Elimination of the flaring mouthpiece, thus making it 
more sanitary, as the flat guard prevents to a large extent 
the collection of dust, dirt, moisture or germs. 

2. With the mouth three inches away from the guard, 
transmission is not impaired, thus avoiding actual 
of the mouth and any part of the transmitter. 

3. The transmitter is effectually sealed against any at- 
mospheric influence, and moisture cannot effect any of the 
interior parts of the instrument, including the carbon chamber. 

4. The waterproof property, together with the fact that 
all exterior parts are metallic, makes it an ideal transmitter 
for use where the instrument is much exposed, as in public 
stations, on railways and in mines. 

5. The instrument does not have to be disassembled in any 
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GOTTSCHALK TRANSMITTER 


3--DIAPHRAGM WITH SPIDER ATTACHMENT 
4--SPIDER CONNECTED WITH RESISTANCE CUP 


way in order to connect or disconnect it from a wall or desk 
set. The terminal can be attached and good contact made 
without taking the casing apart. 

6. The construction is simple and rigid, and the instru- 
ment will stand rough handling. It contains no springs and’ 
all connections are rigid.” 
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Peculiar Error in Bell Telephone Company’s Advertising 
at Jamestown, N. Y., Called to Account and later 


Corrected. 
The idea behind the Bell advertisement here reproduced 


seems to have little connection with the needs of the citizens 
of Jamestown, N. Y. But it made a statement that would 
not pass muster in Albany—where the Independent telephone 


will be just as constant 2 user 


of Bell Service as the pre- 
sent one. 

Prominent men find our ser- 
vice the only one suited to 
their needs. 

The Bell Company operates 
exclusively in Albany. 


Every Bell Telephon: is a Leng 
Distance Telerhone. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO 





Not Quite So. 


company is Operating a good many telephones. Some James- 
town people may have thought this an attempt at misrepre- 
sentation, but an official of the New York Telephone Co. 
says that the statement “in Albany” was a_ typographical 
error, and the advertisement should have read “to Albany” 
instead, and that to put itself straight the company repeated 
the advertisement, corrected. Thus it got in two separate 
licks at its competitor, and left satisfied—as, no doubt, was 
the competitor who could rely on the public’s knowledge of 
the facts to check up the Bell statement in time, if it was 
remembered. 

The second illustration shows how the Home company is 


HOME TELEPHONE COMPANY BULLETIN 


The Company's lines do not extend to California, Texas ame, 02 io En & 
nee ee ee ic business places of over twenty-eight hundred people in James- 
town and vicinity----people whom you know and desire to talk with every day. That is what makes 
en cuice valuable to our eubecribers and is one of the reasons why our list is growing so rapidly. 


WATCH US GROW! 








Nev. |, 1902 our sabscribers numbered = 330 
Nov. |, 1903 our subscribers numbered = 
tae ae eaee = 
Nev. |, 1905 our 
Nov. |, (906 oar subscribers numbered 2000 
|< Nev. |, 1907 our subscribers numbered © 2200 “3 
Nev. |, 9908 our subscribers numbered 2300 
Nev. |, 1909 our subscribers numbered 2400 
Nev. |, (910 our subscribers numbered 2000 
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Eight Times as Big as Eight Years Ago—or Home Influence as a 
Business Builder. 


appealing to Jamestown people with home arguments. The 
local issue and competition are giving universality and a 
monopoly of seldom developed possibilities a good run in 
Jamestown. 


We are dependent upon you to keep us informed, re- 
liably, as to what developments are being made by your 
company. Hearsay reports we will not publish. Send us 
the facts as you know them. 








New York City Poetaster Finds Inspiration in Ringing of 
Wedding Bells from Telephone Exchange at Fair 
Peekskill-on-the-Hudson. 

Life would be but a dull and sorry proposition were it 
not for the irrepressible determination of a considerable 
portion of mankind to scrutinize things through lenses 
ground to a humorous focus. Well up in the ranks of these 
life-savers come the “minor poets” of trade and commerce, 
conspicuous among whom is Col. Charles L. Withrow, of 
New York City, Col. Withrow is doing yeoman service in 
attacking the Bell monopoly in the metropolis, but occa- 
sionally he relaxes and the Muse claims him for her own. 
Here follows a news item from the Peekskill (N. Y.) News 
which furnished an inspiration, and the result of said in- 
spiration: 

“At five o’clock yesterday afternoon Mr. Paul Shmidt 
and Miss Marie Garvey were united in marriage at the par- 
sonage of the Church of the Assumption by Rev. James T. 
Curran, D. D. 

“The bride was attended by her sister, Miss Katherine 
Garvey and Mr. Egbert A. Reynolds was the groom's best 
man. 

“Following the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Shmidt departed 
for New York City and Washington, D. C., where they will 
spend a week or ten days. 

“Mr. Shmidt is the efficient and courteous manager of the 
State Line Telephone Co., in this city, and his bride has 
been the bookkeeper for the same company for some time 
past.” 


Up at Peekskill-on-the-hill, 
Things are filled with woe, alack! 
Mournful throngs the streets now fill, 
All the boys are wearing black. 
€> What’s the answer? Quess again, 
Think once more; you’ve surely won it. 
Peekskill’s beaux are sad and glum, 
Paul and Marie ’ve gone and done it. 


Cupid at the wire chief’s desk, 
Found that things weren’t working right. 

Then sent Paul as “trouble man,” 

te” "Round to Marie’s house that night. 
‘- Trouble man one question asked, 

Marie one short word did say. 

Cupid soon got Paul’s report, 
“Trouble here is cleared O. K.” 


Here’s a perfect “Trust” that’s formed, 
Here’s a “Merger” hard to break. 
What about the Sherman Law? 
What steps can the P. S. take? 
None. They’ve got the law clean beat. 
That Love wins is plain to see. 
What can Bell or anti-Bell 
Do to Love’s monopoly? 


May their path be wide and long, 
Be their life “all to the merries.”’ 
Let us pray for lots of strong, 
Lusty. fine subsidiaries. 
Faith and trust and happiness, 
Lord, make limitless their range. 
Life must sure be one sweet song 
When Cupid rules the whole “exchange.” 


> 





Telephone and Power Company Arbitrate. 

At Logan, Iowa, the proposed right of way of the Bullock 
Public Service Co.’s high tension transmission line was in such 
proximity to a line of the Woodbine Telephone Co., of which 
W. W. Kinney is manager, that service over the latter would 
have been seriously damaged. Recently representa- 
tives of the two companies went before the Board of Super- 
visors at Logan and endeavored to work out an arrangement 
whereby the power company might cover the territory it pro- 
posed to occupy without interference with the telephone lines 
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Efficiency— The Colossal Question 


Could Mr. Brandeis Give a Lesson to the Telephone Industry?—The True Basis of Economy and Efficiency 
—The Accountant’s Point of View—Need of Efficiency Tests and Standards—Influ- 
ence on Rates and Service—An Analysis. 


By William Dunton Kerr. 


The most surprising development of the epoch-making promoting efficiency and economy. In the accounting op- 
investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of erations each of the remote steps should be dealt with 
the proposed freight rate increases has been the “efficiency” separately. In building up the permanent record of the 
contention of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston. Briefly business these steps should be classified according to their 
summarized, Mr. Brandeis’s argument is that by wsing nature, so that all steps pertaining to a particular class of 
inefficient and wasteful methods the railroads of the coun- operations will be grouped together. The statistical proc- 
try are expending $1,000,000 per day more than is necessary esses should likewise be developed and co-ordinated accord- 
for the proper conduct of their business; the railroads are ing to the fundamental steps. Efficiency tests and efficiency 


advised to combine to reduce expenses rather than to standards should be sought for each step in the development 
increase rates. : of the completed service. 

Whether justly or unjustly, there is apparent in the 
comment of press and public men a disposition to attach 
great importance to this aspect of the railroad situation. 
There may be a serious lesson here for the telephone in- 
dustry. Are the methods and practices of telephone com- 
panies calculated to yield the maximum of efficiency and 
economy? If they are, all is well; if not, the time may 
come all too soon when telephone companies will be obliged 
to answer in the forum of commissions and of public 
opinion the charge of inefficiency and wastefulness. 

The public is being introduced in the pending railroad 
controversy to a new occupation title, namely, that of 
efficiency engineer. Much is being said and written for 
popular consumption about efficiency tests and efficiency 
standards. Who are the efficiency engineers of the telephone 
industry? What are the efficiency tests? Where the efficiency 
standards? How adequately have units of record and per- 
formance been developed and how available are they? To 
what extent has a true statistical method of supervising 
and judging operations been worked out? Mr. Brandeis 
condemns current railroad practices in some of these re- 
gards. Are telephone practices any more worthy? 

Telephone economy and efficiency require accounting and 
statistical practices founded on a logical and _ scientific 
analysis of the nature and character of the service. It must 
be appreciated, in the first place, that the subject matter 
is a service and not a commodity. The second requisite 
is that the service be viewed and treated from the stand- 
point of its component parts and not as a completed whole. 
Telephone service is the result of numerous minute opera- 
tions and the application of a multitude of diverse forces 
to a common end. Economy, if it is to be practiced, and 
efficiency, if it is to be attained, must have their foundation 
in the fundamental operations which yield in the aggregate 
the desired telephone service. The accounting of the serv- 
ice must relate to the underlying steps rather than to the 
completed whole. The statistics of the business should be 
statistics of the normal, regular, necessary steps in the 
development of the service. Each of the coriponent steps, 
movements and operations should have its own efficiency 
tests and efficiency standards. 

A rough analysis of the composition of telephone service 
might appear somewhat as shown in the following column. 

In this analysis the telephone service is divided into nine 
primary and essential operations, or groups of operations, 
each being composed of several distinct and related steps. 
The analysis might be continued still further, each of the 
steps indicated being resolved into its component parts. 
The process ought to be continued until the completed 
service is resolved into the most minute parts capable of 
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Superintendence step 
Switchboard step 

Rental step 

Power step 

Directory step 

Aerial wire step 

Aerial cable step 

Pole line step 
Underground cable step 
Underground conduit step 
Standard substation step 
P. B. X. station step 

Pay station step 

Coin collector step 

Meter step 

Collection of revenue step 
Promotion of business step 
General officers’ step 
General clerical step 
General rent step 

General supplies step 


6. Depreciation operations Divisible into many steps 
7. Reserve operations 

8. Tax operations 

9. Profit operations 





Analysis of Telephone Service. 


In some such direction as this lies the means of pro- 
moting the highest efficiency and economy. 

The analysis thus briefly outlined is also of fundamental 
importance in the treatment of rates. Efficient operation 
requires the careful and intelligent development of cost 
units for the several fundamental steps and processes; given 
such cost units and a reliable clearing house for their ex- 
change, telephone investors will be insured larger and safer 
returns and the public a less costly and better service. 


_— 


Rural Telephone Saves $300 by One Call. 

J. K. King, a farmer living near Marshall, Mo., will al- 
ways be a strong supporter of the rural telephone, if his 
recent experience influences him at all. Upon returning 
to his home after a trip to Kansas City, Mr. King dis- 
covered the loss of a $300 check. Recalling that he had 
dropped what he supposed to be a piece of scrap paper 
while at dinner, he stepped to the telephone and sent a call 
to the clerk of the hotel where he had stopped. After a 
hasty search the clerk reported the check found, and it 
was mailed to Mr. King immediately. 
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Fixing Rates Under the Initiative and Referendum. 

The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. brought suit 
against the city of Dallas, Texas, to enjoin the enforcement of 
an ordinance passed under Article 8 of the city charter, known 
‘as the “Initiative and Referendum Provision.” The ordinance 
related to the fixing and collection of rates for telephone 
service in the city. The application was denied and the decision 
was affirmed by the court of civil appeals. 

In deciding the case the court held that while the legislature 
might and did intend to provide that the city Board of Com- 
missioners should have the power to make such rates, when it 
saw fit, yet there was a like power given to the city of Dallas 
to fix such rates by initiative and referendum when petitioned 
by the regular voters of the city. It was contended that the 
ordinance was void for the reason that no sufficient or proper 
notice or hearing was given to the telephone company of the 
proposed change of rates as required by law. On this propo- 
sition the court held that the company was entitled to no 
notice of, or hearing on, the change other than the ordinary 
notice of an election at which the ordinance fixing the rates 
was to be passed on with opportunity to appeal to the voters. 
The court held that while the initiative and referendum idea 
was new in the state of Texas, yet it had been sustained in 
California and Oklahoma and by the supreme court of the 
United States. 

The court therefore upheld the initiative and referendum 
provision as constitutional and within the rights of republican 
forms of government. It was further held that the city had 
no right to regulate rates as to parties living outside the city 
but found that the ordinance was not intended to affect such 
parties in any way. ‘The court upheld as a legitimate regula- 
tion a provision of the ordinance whereby bills for telephone 
service become due on the first of the month following, sub- 
ject to a discount of 10 per cent if paid on or before thé 10th 
of the month. The company contended that the ordinance in 
question violated the existing contracts between the company 
and its patrons. Answering this, the court held that the com- 
pany could not plead a priority of contract as a ground for 
the invalidity of the ordinance, it being a foreign corporation. 

The company further contended that by reason of the 10 
per cent discount provided for in the ordinance, it would not 
be able to earn a fair and just rate of interest on its invest- 
ment of one million dollars. The court overrules this con- 
tention because the company had not shown the facts and de- 
tails relative to its investment and income and how it would 
be injured, the affidavit upon which it relied being @merely an 
estimate of results. S. W. Teleg. & Tel. Co. vs. City of Dallas, 
131 S. W., 80. 





Acceptance of Promotion Means Assumption of New Risk. 

A groundman was advanced at increased wages to the work 
of a lineman and by accepting the promotion was held to as- 
sume ail the risks ordinarily incident to his new duties and 
either known to him or obvious to a man of understanding; 
but, if the new work involved new hazards not obvious to a 
man of understanding or known to the employe, the com- 


pany must exercise reasonable care and caution to instruct . 


the servant and warn him of those dangers. 

Such was the decision of the supreme court of Nebraska in 
the case of an employe who was first hired as a groundman 
and then transferred to the construction gang and set to riding 
cable. The injury resulted from a contact of the saddle frame 
which he was riding with an electric wire. The telephone com- 
pany’s lead of wires had been built before the electric light 





From the Legal Viewpoint 


By A. H. McMillan. 
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company constructed its wires through the zone occupied by 
the telephone company and the telephone company had an ar- 
rangement with the electric light company whereby the tele- 
phone company could secure the removal of the electric light 
wires from that zone. The company’s failure to secure their 
removal was the negligence alleged in the case. Olson vs. 
Nebraska Tel. Co., 127 N. W., 916. 





Failure to Use Rope to Take Down Wire. 

A member of a “take out” crew whose duty it was to re- 
move telephones from houses when the service was discon- 
tinued, was injured while taking down a wire that ran from a 
pole to a house. The end of the wire attached to the telephone 
had been removed, leaving the wire attached to the house and 
to the pole, and when the other workmen detached the wire 
from the pole, it fell on the trolley wire, injuring the man who 
was holding the end of the wire detached from the telephone. 
The telephone wire was not insulated as is usual where one 
goes over a trolley wire and the workmen could see that it 
was not insulated at the ends which they handled, but the man 
who was injured did not know whether it was insulated from 
the trolley wire. A rope had been furnished to the man for 
taking down wires in such cases, so as to avoid danger, but in 
this case it was not used. The workman sued the telephone 
company and the court held that the proximate cause of his 
injuries was the failure to use the rope and not the lack of 
insulation. Wight vs. Cumberland Tel. & Teleg. Co., 125 S. 
W., 718. 





Telephone Rates in Oklahoma. 

The city of Bartlesville, Okla., in 1908, secured an injunc- 
tion against the Pioneer Tel. & Telg. Co. to prevent it from 
increasing its rates for service over and above the rates speci- 
fied in the alleged franchise ordinance passed by the city. The 
city took the case to the supreme court by an application of a 
writ of prohibition, denying the jurisdiction of the district 
court to use the injunction. The supreme court denied appli- 
cation for the writ of prohibition on the ground that it was not 
the- proper remedy. Pioneer Tel. & Telg. Co. vs. City of 
Bartlesville, 111 Pac., 207. 





Damages for Omission of Name from Directory. 
Because his name did not appear in the telephone direc- 
tory, N. G. Van Sant, of Sterling, Ill, has been awarded a 
judgment of $10 against the Central Union (Bell) Tele- 
phone Co. 


> 


Telephone Enables Milwaukee Paper to Score “Beat.” 

With the aid of a telephone the Milwaukee, Wis., Sentinel 
was able, at the conclusion of a recent murder trial in that 
city, to bring out an “extra” giving the verdict, in record 
breaking time. Preparations for running the extra were com- 
piete in the press rooms the morning of the closing day of 
the trial. Two plates had been made, one headed “guilty,” the 
other “not guilty,” and a reporter was stationed in the court 
room. When the jury entered the court room to return the 
verdict the reporter called his office by telephone. The press 
room was connected to the telephone, a man was stationed at 
it, and two men stood ready with the plates. The instant the 
verdict was given the reporter called out over the telephone, 
“Guilty!” The plate was fastened to the press, and within 
30 seconds from the time of the receipt of the news in the 
press room the first copy of the extra edition had been run 





off and a “beat” scored. 
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Independent Situation in Greater New York 





Following Invitation of Board of Estimate and Control—Atlantic Telephone Company Renews Appli- 
cation for Franchise, First Made Three Years Ago Referred to Chief Engineer for Report— 
New York Independent Gets Adverse Decision In Court. 


The Atlantic Telephone Co. has renewed its application 
for a franchise in Greater New York, in accordance with a 
resolution recently passed by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, calling for propositions for a competing sys- 
tem in the Metropolis. The application has been referred to 
the Chief Engineer of the board, with instructions to inves- 
tigate the company’s proposition and report. 

The Atlantic Company requests a franchise for a term of 
25 years, with the privilege of renewal. As compensation, 
the company offers to pay the city 5 percent of its gross re- 
ceipts. In addition, it will furnish city departments service 
at 50 percent of the scheduled rates. It also offers to exe- 
cute contracts with other Independent telephone companies 
within a radius of 1,000 miles of New York, including all 
cities having a population of 4,000. For this long distance 
service, the company will charge three-quarters of the rates 
which are now charged by the New York Bell. 

The company agrees to maintain a uniform rate of 5 cents 
for all calls within the limits of Greater New York. For 
business telephones, it will give unlimited service in all ber- 
oughs for the following rates: Single lines, $102 per annum; 
two-party lines, $72 per annum; four-party lines, $54 per 
annum. For private residences the company will give un- 
limited service in all boroughs for the following rates: Sin- 
gle lines, $60 per annum; two-party lines, $42 per annum; 
four-party lines, $30 per annum. The company also agrees 
to permit the Board of Estimate and Apportionment and the 
Public Service Commission to regulate the maximum rates. 

Six months after the franchise has been granted, the com- 
pany agrees to begin the construction of its lines. Within 
three years, it promises to have twelve exchanges, 18,000 tele- 
phones and 20,000 miles of wire in operation in Manhattan; 
nine exchanges, 10,000 miles of wire and 10,000 telephones 
in Brooklyn: six exchanges, 1,500 miles of wire and 1,000 
telephones in Queens; three exchanges, 1,000 miles of wire 
and 750 telephones in Richmond and four exchanges, 500 
miles of wire and 3,500 telephones in the Bronx. 

The company offers to put up a bond of $100,000 for the 
faithful performance of the terms and conditions of the fran- 
chise. The mechanical equipment of the company is to con- 
sist of the most improved style of automatic or manual 
telephone construction, with the latest modern and improved 
appliances. 


This is the second time the Atlantic company has appeared 


before the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, seeking a 
franchise in New York City. The first application was made 
about three years ago, when the matter was referred to a 
special committee named by the board. This committee after 
several public hearings, finally pigeon-holed the application. 
It is believed, however, that the Gaynor administration will 
deal with the question of competition strictly on its merits 
and will give the Atlantic Company’s proposition fair con- 
sideration. 

Coincident with the renewed application of the Atlantic, 
the Independent Telephone Co. appeared before the board 
asking a franchise. This concern, however, was not pre- 
pared to make any definite proposition to the city, beyond 
stating that it was prepared to furnish service at a maximum 
charge of three cents per call. In view of this fact and be- 
cause the company can renew its application at any time, 
Controller Prendergast moved that the petition be denied 
at this time. The motion carried. 
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There are, therefore, at this time, two companies seeking 
franchises enabling them to enter the field now occupied 
alone by the New York (Bell) Telephone Co. Meanwhile, 
the Great Eastern (Independent) Telephone Co., controlled 
by D. A. Reynolds and his associates, is pushing its court 
action to compel the Empire City & Subway Co., Ltd., to 
open its ducts to the New York Electric Lines Co., which 
the Great Eastern controls. 

As previously reported by TELEPHONY, the Electric Lines 
company possesses a franchise granted by the board of alder- 
men in 1883. Recently the company began mandamus pro- 
ceedings to force the Subway company to grant it certain 
space in the latter's system. The Subway company owns 
and operates the only low tension conduits in the city. It 
is controlled by the New York Bell. Receiving an adverse 
decision in the Supreme Court, based upon what is construed 
as a technicality, an appeal was taken by the Electric Lines 
company which is now pending. It is hoped to carry the mat- 
ter to a final and favorable determination by the first of the 
year. 

Advices from Albany state that the New York Indepen- 
dent Telephone Co., which has been prosecuting an action 
in the Court of Appeals, to have its rights to operate in New 
York City determined, has had the judgment of the lower 
court affirmed—a judgment which refused to allow the com- 
pany “to lay wires or conduct a telephone business in Greater 
New York. It has not yet been announced what further 
steps, if any, this company will take. The New York In- 
dependent, it will be recalled, was formerly controlled by 
the United States Independent Telephone Company of Roches- 
ter. Its rights to operate, which the courts have thus 
far refused to recognize, are of the same character as those 
of the New York Bell, being based on an authorization’ by 
the Board of Electrical Control. 





Home Independent of St. Joseph, Missouri, Elects Officers. 
The St. Joseph, Mo., Home Telephone Co., and the St. 
Joseph Home Long Distance Telephone Co., held their an- 
nual meetings recently and elected officers for 1911. Theo- 
dore Gary of Maccn, was re-elected president of the Home 
Co.: Walter S. Dickey, Kansas City, vice-president; R. W. 
Fry, St. Joseph, secretary-treasurer; Theodore Gary, Walter 
S. Dickey, R. W. Fry, Buford Adams, of St. Joseph; George 
A. Davis, of Kansas City, and W. F. Rankin of Tarkio were 
elected directors. The long distance company election re- 
sulted as follows: Theodore Gary, president; W. F. Ran- 
kin, vice-president; W. R. Barkdul, St. Joseph, secretary- 
treasurer; and Messrs. Gary, Rankin, Barkdul, Fry and Davis, 
Estimates of work for the coming year were approved. 


Telephone Men Replace Telegraph Directors. 

At the recent annual’ meeting of the Southern & Atlantic 
Telegraph Co., Theodore N. Vail, Union N. Bethell, New- 
comb Carlton and H. B. Thayer were elected directors to 
succeed R. C. Clowry, J. C. Barclay, George J. Gould and 
}. 3. Peery. 





Organizing Independent Company in Kentucky Town. 

Efforts are being made to organize an Independent tele- 
phone company at Henryville, Ky., some ten miles from 
Louisville. The Cumberland company is at present the only 
one in Henryville. 
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Elaborate Plans for Coming Kentucky Convention Com- 
pleted, Including Entertainment for Delegates at Local 
Company’s Expense— Reorganization Proposed. 

\rrangements have been practically completed for the 
reception and entertainment of the delegates to the annual 
convention of the Kentucky Independent Telephone Associ 
ation, which will be held in Louisville on December 20 and 
21. E. M. Coleman, president of the State association, who is 
also president of the Louisville Home Telephone Co., states 
that 500 invitations have been sent to representatives of Inde 
pendent companies throughout the State, and that he has 
received favorable responses from fully 90 per cent of them 
This indicates a large attendance and forecasts the most 
important convention ever held in Kentucky 

It is proposed to reorganize the association and place it 
upon a substantial business basis, one which will permit 
the closest co-operation and which will make for the fullest 
measure of success in the development of the industry dur- 
ing the ensuing years. To this end, President Coleman has 
named a Committee on Reorganization, composed of nine 
men prominent in the Independent ranks in the state. They 
are: Charles A. Chandler, London; Dr. W. N. Rozzel, 
Maytield; Thomas Latty, Crutchfield; G. M. Johnson, La 
Center; J. W. Chambers, Winchester; G. V. Murray, Camp 
bellsville; M. S. Taylor, Lexington; L. C. Griftits, Louis 
ville; Philip S. Pogue, Louisville, and S. M. Heller, Louis 
ville. 

This committee will meet December 19, will thoroughly 
canvass the situation and decide upon a plan for reorgan 
ization which shall meet present dav conditions. Their re 
port will be presented to the convention for discussion and 
final action. In this work the committee and the members 
of the association will be aided by W. S. Vivian, secretary 
of the Michigan asseciation, who was largely instrumental 
in the working out of that organization's present satisfac 
tory condition 

[Two big social events are scheduled in connection with 
the more serious business of the meetings. One of these 
is the attendance of the delegates in a body at the Mary 
\nderson Theatre. Louisville’s biggest vaudeville house, 
in which 400 seats in the orchestra circle have been reserved 
for the performance on December 20. The other event is a 
banquet at the New Galt House on the evening of the 21st 
The New Galt House is to be the headquarters of the asso 
ciation during the convention. 

“An unusual feature of the coming festivities,” said Mr. 
Coleman to TELEPHONY’s correspondent, “is that the social 
events shall not cost anyone in attendance a penny. The 
expense of both the theatre party and banquet are to be 
borne by the Louisville Home Telephone Co., the Central 
Home Telephone Co. and the Independent Long Distance 
Telephone Co.” 

A number of telephone apparatus manufacturers have 
combined to provide a novel “treat” for the delegates to 
the coming convention. Every delegate is to receive from 
President Coleman a numbered ticket, which will entitle 
him to a chance on one of twelve telephone instruments 
that are to be raffled. The value of each of these prizes, it 
has been estimated, will equal the railroad fare and expenses 
of a delegate from anywhere in Kentucky. 

In his formal letter of invitation and notice of the con- 
vention to members of the association, President Coleman 
specifically requested that each delegate come prepared with 
authority froin his company to act in the matter of approv- 
ing the reorganization plan. The convention, it is confi- 
dently believed, will be the most important ever held in 
Kentucky, particularly with reference to establishing the 
industry upon a solid basis and protecting the investments 
of the hundreds of security holders of the various Inde- 
pendent systems of the State. 
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Mutual Telephone Companies in Nebraska Held to Not 
Come ‘Under Railroad Commission’s ‘Jurisdiction. 

Mutual telephone companies are vot public service cor 
porations in the meaning of the Nebraska statute, accord 
ing to Deputy Attorney General Grant Martin, and are not 
therefore amenable to the laws under which the State Rail 
way Commission operates. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Telephone Co., of Janse, re 
cently asked permission from the commission to issue and 
sell stock. Secretary Perkins was not clear as to whether 
such a company came within the jurisdiction of the commis 
sion and consulted the Attorney General's oflice 

The opinion follows: 

“It is my opinion that a telephone company organized 
solely for private purposes or for the purpose of accom- 
modating its own members, and which is prohibited by its 
articles of inecorportion from renting telephones to the 
public, or in) any manner serving the public, does not 
come under the provisions of law which require the State 
Railway Commission to authorize it to issue stock, bonds 
and other forms of indebtedness. This law evidently was 
designed to place under the control of the State Railway 
Commission such public service corporations as undertake 
to serve the public for hire. The company described by 
you does not undertake to serve the public for hire or to 
serve it in any manner, but expressly provides to the con- 
trary. Hence I do not think this company comes under 
the term ‘public service corporations.’ as used in the stat- 


utes.’ 


Ancther Suit Begun Against Continental Asking Receiver- 
ship—John A. Howard Voluntary Bankrupt. 

\t Trenton, N. J., another suit has been begun against 

the Continental Telephone & Telegraph Co., asking the ap- 

pointment of a receiver on the ground that the concern is 





insolvent rhe allegations are in general the same as those 
made in previous actions. The suit is brought by George 
I. House, of Wheeling, W. Va., in the Court of Chancery 
Chancellor Pitney has signed an order requiring the com- 
pany to show cause in Jersey City, on December 19, why 
a receiver should not be appointed 

John A. Howard, one of the organizers of the Continental 
company, has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy at 
Wheeling. This was done. according to the statement of Mr. 
Howard's attorney, Thomas S. Riley, “in order to protect 
his property and in fairness to the hanks that were not pressing 
him.” It is further stated that all the banks except four 
are willing to await the conclusion of the reorganization 
proceedings now under way, and that if these four are 
allowed to press matters it will operate unfairly against the 
other creditors. 





“Old Reliable” Company Is Going to Win Out Over Mis- 
souri Bell Sublicensees. 

The People’s Telephone Co. of Lutesville, Mo., was incor 
porated early in November of this year, with $25,000 author- 
ized capital. Of this amount $18,500 is paid in. The company 
has 250 miles of wire strung and 215 telephones installed and 
working. At present it is giving service to 10 towns and 
about 500 farmers, with 10 toll lines connectd to its 
switchboard, and more ready to be taken on. 

This company is said to be the only strictly Independent 
company in that immediate section, all others having Bell sub- 
license contracts, and is having a struggle against these sub- 
licensees, but is getting there just the same. It is known as 
the “Old Reliable,” and by living up to the title is showing 
the public what Independent service means. 

Officers are: President, Jacob A. Berry: vice-president, 
Wm. M. Morgan: treasurer, Sam C. McMinn; secretary 
and general manager, W. S. Lowe. 
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Federal Reports Over 54/ Gain in Net Surplus 


Big Buffalo Independent’s Revenue Account for Niae Months, Ended September 30, Shows Gains in 





Gross, Net and Surplus of Substantial Nature—]s Operating at Cost of 42.3 Per Cent of Gross, 
as Compared with 46.9 Per Cent Last Year—Small Increase in Capital Account. 


The Federal (Independent) Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., has just issued its statement of rev 
enue and expenses for the nine months ended September 30, 
1910. The figures, as compared with those for the correspond 
ing period last year, show most satisfactory gains in gross, 
net and surplus after fixed charges. 

The most notable gain was manifested in the net surplus, 
which after payment of all expenses, maintenance and fixed 
charges, stood this year at $191,231, as against $124,010 in 
1909, an increase of $67,221, or 54.2 percent. 

Gross revenue was $91,935 greater, being $655,985, compared 
with $564,050 last year, a gain of 16.3 percent. 

Expenses were but 5.0 percent greater than those of the 
previous year, being $278,125, as against $264,879. 

The net earnings, therefore, reflected the comparatively 
small advance in expenses, standing at $377,860 this year, 
whereas they were $299,171° last, an increase of $78,689, or 
26.3 percent. 

Interest charges increased $11,468, or 6.5 percent, indicating 
that the enlarged receipts were not due to correspondingly 
large advances in capital account, the added interest represent 
ing 5 percent on but little over $200,000. The gain, conse- 
quently, was brought about by closer development of exist- 
ing plant, the favorable showing in the net and surplus being 
materially aided by a conservative administration, which held 
expenses down to the minimum. 

That they were so held is shown by the fact that the cost 
of operation and maintenance for the first nine months of 
the current year was equal to but 42.3 percent of the gross 
revenue. This compares with an operating ratio last year 
of 46.9 percent, the latter being in itself an exceedingly good 
showing. 

The condensed revenue account, the figures being compared 
with those for the corresponding nine months of last year 
is as follows: 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 
Nine Months Ended September 30. 








1910 1909 Increase 
Gross income ............$655,985 $564,050 $91,935 
Gross expenses ........... 278,125 264,879 13,246 
Net earnings .......... . $377,860 $299,171 $78,689 
Pe och Pekias SL Ge. 186,629 175,161 11,468 
Se ere” $191,231 $124,010 $67,221 


In September the Federal company increased its authorized 
capital from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000. At that time the prop- 
erties of the company were conservatively valued at over ten 
and a half millions, against which there was outstanding $5,- 
096.000 of bonds and $5,279,850 of stock. On June 30, last, 
no bills payable were outstanding, and there was but $81,924 
of accounts payable. 

In October the company made its first public offering of 
its first and refunding 5 percent gold bonds. These bonds 
are of the denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, the smaller 
heing especially arranged for to permit the small investor to 
take advantage of a high class investment at a price at which 
such securities are usually offered to the large banking houses 
which underwrite an entire issue. The offering met with a 
favorable reception from the start, and the report just issued 
should and doubtless will, stimulate the absorption still more. 

“The Federal company,” said its president, B. G. Hubbell, 
recently, “has made very liberal charges against the gross 
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income for maintenance of the physical property and, beyond 
this, a very considerable reserve has been set aside for de- 
preciation.” 

This fact, taken in connection with the actual showing out- 
lined above, attests an exceedingly satisfactory condition of 
affairs for the Buffalo organization and its security holders. 





Joplin Home Makes Good Showing for Six Months Ended 
October 31—Substantial Increase in Net. 

The Joplin Home (Independent) Telephone Co., of Jop 
lin, Mo., a part of the Gary System, has issued its report 
for the six months ended October 31. Substantial gains 
are shown in both gross and net. The comparative figures 
follow 

REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Six Months Ended October 31. 


1910. 1909. Increase. 
Gross earnings .$73,637.86* $64,936.00 $8,701.86 
NE, 5.5.2) se ae 42,239.94* 39,936.40 2,303.54 


. $31,397.92 


Net earnings $24,999.60 $6,398.32 


Interest on bonds.. 15,605.00 13,730.00 1,875.00 
Balance for dividends or 

betterment .. «$15,792.92 $11,269.60 $4,523.32 
Number of telephones. 6,801 6,148 653 

*Tolls not included 

RMeneWE! TESETVE 2. ome ie ce conc cb veuacecvecscale B2.74008 
sonds outstanding .$617,000.00 
Less owned by company 78,000.00 539,000.00 
Capital stock authorized....... .. .$750,000.00 

SAMIR es Sars ca eae $374,250.00 





Manager of Property Questions Rumored Bell Ownership. 

Extensive additions and improvements are proposed by 
the Ottumwa (Iowa) Home Telephone Co. These were re- 
cently outlined by R. A. Walker, of Des Moines, its presi- 
dent. Mr. Walker is a heavy stockholder. thé other prin- 
cipal stockholders, it is believed, being Des Moines bankers. 

E. E. England. manager of the company, meets the rumor 
that the Bell interests contro! the property by citing the 
proposed expenditure of a considerable sum for improve- 
ments and extensions. “I am convinced more and more,” 
said Mr. England, “that the Bell people are not interested 
in our plant... If they were it does not seem probable that 
they would fay out money for improvements when they 
already have another exchange in Ottumwa.” 





Delaware, Ohio, Company Sells Part of Its System. 

The Citizen’s Telephone Co., of Delaware, Ohio, has sold 
its interests in the Ostrander neighborhood to the Ostrander 
Telephone Co. The Citizen’s company has withdrawn its 
connection with the system in that neighborhood, except 
through a mutual arrangement by which patrons of the 
Delaware company have access to the telephones on the 
Ostrander lines, and the patrons of the Ostrander Company 
have access to those of the Citizen’s company. 

The Citizen’s company plans shortly to abolish the ex- 
change at Warrensburg. Most of the telephones will be 
attached to the exchanges at Delaware and Radnor. A part 
go to the Ostrander company. 
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Program for Annual Convention of South Dakota Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association Shows Wide Range of 
Important Topics to be Discussed. 

The official program for the annual convention of the 
South Dakota Independent Telephone Association has just 
been completed and is here given in full. It is, as will be 
seen, replete with interesting and timely topics. A large 
attendance is expected at the meeting, which is to be held 
in Redfield, in the Opera House, on January 11 and 12. The 
program, as announced, is as follows: 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1911. 

Morning. 

Reception of members and friends by the 
executive committee and officers. 

2:00 p.m. Convention called to order. 

Welcome—W. A. Morris, mayor of Redfield. 

Response—H. P. Hartwell, Irene. 

President’s Address—A. S. Hall, Redfield. 

Telephone’ Legislation—C. B. Kennedy, 

Canton. 

Conditions West of the Missouri—B. §. 

Payne, Pierre. 

Engineering Problems—G. A. Joy, Chicago. 
Best Methods in Rural Line Construction— 

John Dixon, Seneca. 

Paper—Carl Lewis, Hettinger, N. D. 
Executive Session. 
Evening. 
7:30 p.m. Current Events—Franklin H. Reed, Editor 
TELEPHONY, Chicago. 
What the Independent Manufacturer Has 
Done for the Telephone Business—J. J. 
Nate, Minneapolis. ; 
Open Parliament. 
What Can We Do to Stimulate Indepen- 
dent Toll Line Construction ?—Leader, 
W. S. Rowe, Pierre. 
Telephone Insurance—Leader, E. R. Buck, 
Hudson. 
The Need of Co-operation—Leader, J. A. 
Steninger. 
The Advantages of Incorporating—Leader, 
W. J. Henrich, Centervilie. 
Systems of Accounting—Leader, Theo. 
Hollen, Garretson. 
Pole Preservation—Leader, P. C. Cockerill, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
How Should We Prepare for Depreciation? 
—Leader, J. G. Funston. 
Question Box. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1911. 
Entire Forenoon Given to Exhibits. 
1:30 p.m. A General Review of the Telephone Situa- 
tion—J. C. Kelsey, Chicago. 

Uniform Toll Rates and Compensation— 

A. G. Schuler. 
Open Parliament. 

Methods of Collecting—Leader, M. B. Ryan, 
Beresford. 

How to Handle Delinquents—Leader, B. A. 
Patten. 

Compensation for Switching—Leader, A. 
Ross, Webster. 

Losses on Toll Accounts—Who Should 
Bear Them?—Leader, J. B. Collins, Wes- 
sington Springs. 

Changes in Our Telephone Laws—Leader, 
M. P. Ward Waltz, Brookings. 

Why Should We Not be Able to Connect 
with the New State, Tri-State and Oth- 
ers?—Leader, E. C. Kast, Minneapolis. 

:30 p.m. Executive Session. 

Election of Officers. 

:30 p.m. Choosing place for next convention. , 
:30 p.m. Unfinished Business. 
Evening. 

Open Parliament. 

Question Box. 

Banquet. 


One feature of particular importance is the “Open Parlia- 
ment,” or discussion of important questions. The evening 


10:00 a.m. 





5:00 p.m. 
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of the first day’s session and the afternoon of the second 
will be largely given over to these informal methods of 
considering matters of moment to the telephone field. 





Charge of Ten Cents for Local Tolls Made by Philadelphia 
Hotels Put Up to State Commission for Final Decision 
—Travelers’ Association Issues Statement. 

Following a hearing at Philadelphia the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Commission has been asked to decide whether or not 
the hotels in Philadelphia shall be allowed to charge ten 
cents for local telephone calls when the scheduled rate is 
live cents. The complaint was filed by R. R. Boggs. The 
Bell company advises the commission that the hotels are 
charged three cents only and that any advance beyond that 
figure is made on their own initiative. 

The Travelers’ Protective Association, which started the 
agitation against the hotel charges in Philadelphia, has con- 
cluded to submit the question to the hotel men at their forth- 
coming convention, some time this month. The association 
has issued the following statement of its conclusions in the 
matter: 

In the evidence produced by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany before the Pennsylvania State Railroad Commis- 
sion in the hearings on the ten-cent charge in the lobbies 
of the hotels for telephone service, the Bell Telephone 
Company, under sworn statement, said that it stands ready 
at any time to place in the lobbies of any hotel a slot ma- 
chine, whereby a rate of five cents would be charged for 
local messages, thereby putting it up entirely to the hotels, 
whether they would put in such a telephone, the tele- 
phone company claiming that it had not the right to 
enter the hotels, although they are public places, and 
place a telephone for the accommodation of the public 
at which 5 cents is charged, without the permission of the 
hotels. 

This puts the matter up entirely to the various hotels 
of the city and brings up the question of whether a priv- 
ate company has the right to use the powers of a public 
service corporation, because when the hotel sells a mes- 
sage or makes a connection with the Bell Telephone 
Company's exchange, it is selling a message, using pub- 
lic service corporation rights, which have been delegated 
to the public service corporation by its franchise which 
has been granted by the people of the city and state. 

This is a legal question which is worthy of some con- 
sideration, and no doubt when properly viewed by the 
Hotel Men’s Association, they will deem it wise to use 
the offer of the Bell Telephone Company and put into 
their lobbies in the hotels a five-cent telephone service. 
This brings up a novel point in connection with the present 

agitation and the question, it is believed, will be effectively 
dealt with by the hotel men’s association. 


Canadian Favors Government and Municipal Ownership. 

In a recent address on “Nationalization of the Telephone 
System,” Hon. I. B. Lucas expressed his views to the Cana- 
dian Club, at Berlin, Ont. Mr. Lucas is convinced that 
municipal ownership or local exchanges offers a satisfactory 
solution of the telephone situation, in conjunction with 
Dominion ownership of the long distance lines. If this were 
found impractical under present conditions, he favored the 
enaction of legislation by the Dominion, which would give 
the various provinces the right to expropriate existing sys- 
tems. 








Milwaukee’s Socialist Municipal Ownership Plan. 

Complete home rule for Milwaukee under the city’s so- 
cialistic administration, with provision for the establish- 
ment of a list of municipal undertakings said to be without 
parallel in the history of any American community, is being 
undertaken. The corporation attorney is drawing up bills 
to be submitted to the legislature by which the city, after 
a referendum of its citizens, will own outright all its civic 
utilities, and which will provide for the establishment of 
many novel adjuncts to the local government. 
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Fort Wayne Home Makes Excellent Showing 


Indiana Independent Added 783 Subscribers During Year—Now Has Total of 6,325 in Fort Wayne 
Alone, as Against 800 When Operations Commenced in 1896—Has Paid 7 Per Cent on Common 
Stock for Eight Years and 6 Per Cent on Preferred Since Issue Five Years Ago. 


Reports submitted at the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Fort Wayne Home (Independent) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. show the splendid progress 
made by that corporation since its organization in 1906. 

According to the report of Wiliiam M. Moellering, secre- 
tary and general manager of the company, there were but 
800 stations connected when the company began operations 
in October, 1896. Today there are 6,325 in Fort Wayne 
alone, approximately eight times as many. 

Capitalized originally at $50,000, the company now has 
outstanding capital stock aggregating $800,000, fully 90 per 
cent of which is held focally. This stock is distributed 
among 301 holders and is considered one of the gilt-edged 
investments of the city. 

Dividends of 7 per cent have been paid for eight years on 
the common stock, while the preferred has paid 6 per cent 
since its issue about five years ago. 

3esides its local system, the Home company owns and 
operates 1,000 miles of toll lines, as well as exchanges at 
Kendallville, Auburn, Avilla, Rome City and New Haven. 
During the past year $71,000 has been expended in improve- 


Keystone Shows Gains for November and Five Months. 
The Keystone (Independent) Telephone Co., of Philadel- 
phia, has issued its official statement of earnings and ex- 
penses for the month of November and the five months 
ended November 30, as compared with the corresponding 
periods last year. The figures are as follows: 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Month of November. 








1910. 1909. 

CSPOSS. COFMIAGS. .......5.6.65 sos ences $96,474 $91,851 
Operating expenses and taxes.... 48,105 45,611 
Net catnings...........6s50c0- $48 369 $46,240 
Less interest chargwes............ 24,392 24,634 
As ARs eo em oe TE ES $23,977 $21,606 


Five Months Ended November 30. 








1910. 1909. 
GFOSS GCAFMINGS: «2.6.6 sce kc es o's $475,628 $456,262 
Operating expenses and taxes.... 237,643 226,678 
Net earnings ..............$237,985 $229,584 
Less interest charges........... 122,551 126,442 
PRO geo Bs Side a tocge tenes $115,434 $103,142 





Financial World Reviews Fisk & Robinson Failure. 

When the bond and investment house of Fisk & Robin- 
son failed last winter, says the Financial World, it- became 
known that the failed firm had been carrying a big line of 
railroad bonds and other corporation securities which the 
public had not taken off their hands and which they were 
then unable to carry. Since then there has been considerable 
liquidation in these securities and the market has been pretty 
well cleaned up. The last of the liquidation came some time 
last summer and since then there has been a very good de- 
mand for these securities, much of it from Street houses 
which have been able to place these bonds in good hands. 


ment, $43,000 in Fort Wayne and $28,000 on the other ex- 
changes and the toll lines. 

The Kenadallville exchange was entirely rebuilt and 
changed from local battery to central energy and the same 
was done with the Auburn system. Over 60 miles of wire 
were strung for new farm lines and over 85 miles for new toll 
lines. In the different improvements 46,000 feet of cable 
have been installed in 1910. The underground system in Fort 
Wayne also received an addition. 

A net gain of 783 subscribers was made since the last 
annual meeting, and since that date 16 inter-communicating 
systems were placed in business houses and private homes. 
This makes a total of 76 of these systems in operation in 
Fort Wayne, ranging in size from four to 207 telephones. 

The board of directors re-elected is as follows: Charles 
S. Bash, John B. Reuss, Max B. Fisher, William L. Moeller- 
ing, William A. Bohn, Isadore Lehmann, G. Max Hoffman, 
August FE. C. Becker and P. W. Smith. The officers, also 
re-elected, are: Charles S. Bash, president; J. B. Ruess, 
vice-president; William L. Moellering, secretary and man- 
ager; and Max B. Fisher, treasurer. 





The stocks and bonds have long since passed from the hands 
of Fisk & Robinson and they have not benefited by the 
enhancement in prices. 

It seems to be the irony of fate that since these securities 
passed out of the hands of Fisk & Robinson, an unusual de- 
gree of prosperity has resulted from the operation of some 
of these properties, particularly so with the southern roads 
named in the list. For instance the New Orleans & Great 
Northern, which operated the previous year at a deficit, at 
the end of the fiscal year had a surplus after charges of 


$193,109, or an increase of $270,861. The earnings of the St. 


Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific also show great betterment 
all around. The Buffalo & Susquehanna, which was the one 
big load which did the most to precipitate the failure of 
Fisk & Robinson, is now in process of reorganization and the 
prospects are it will pass into the hands sooner or later of 
some larger system. 





Western Electric Declares Extra Dividend and Issues 
Notice of Redemption of Outstanding Notes. 

The Western Electric Co., the manufacturing branch of 
the Bell system, has declared an extra dividend of 2 percent, 
payable December 31 to stock of record, December 24. In 
addition the company has declared a dividend of 11-8 per- 
cent for two months ended December 1, payable December 31 
to stock of record December 24. 

The company is changing its fiscal year, which ends Nov- 
ember 30 to correspond with the calendar year, and the 1 1-3 
percent is at the regular 8 percent per annum rate, and was 
declared to bring this year’s dividend distribution up to Jan- 
uary 1. Previous extra distributions were stock dividends in 
1906, 1903 and 1902. 

Formal notice has been issued to the holders of the two- 
vear 44 percent collateral trust gold notes that the company 
has elected to redeem the notes on January 1, 1911, at 100% 
percent of their face value and accrued interest to that date. 
The redemption will be accomplished at the office of the Man- 
hattan Trust Co., New York City, which is one of the trus- 
tees under the collaterai trust indenture. 
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Chicago Electrical Credit Association Holds Successful 
Business Meeting and Reports Progress. 

The fifteenth annual business meeting of the Electrical 
Credit Association of Chicago, just held, was a notable suc- 
cess. The report of the president, Frank M. Pierce, showed 
that the association has grown during the fifteen years 
from its charter body of 18 members, to a memership of 
210. 

The report of the secretary and treasurer showed the 
total number of claims handled since the organization to 
be 27,931, aggregating $2,129,459.81; and that of this num- 
ber, 17,153 had been settled, aggregating $1,408,749.84. The 
average amount collected during the yéar per member was 
$1,075.82. The finances were shown by the auditing com- 
mittee to be in a healthy condition. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
Frank M. Pierce of the Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. 
(re-elected); vice president, A. O. Kuehmsted of the Greg- 
ory Electric Co 





Death of C. E. Stinson. 


Mr. C. E. Stinson, of Buffalo, N. Y., died December 9. 
He was a well-known telephone engineer. For seventeen 
years Mr. otinson was connected with the Bell telephone 





Mr. C, E. Stinson. 


company in Buffalo, and in 1898 he went to Rochester to 
build and equip the Rochester Telephone Co.’s plant. Later 
he assisted in the reorganization of the Independent com- 
pany in Memphis, and managed this property for a short 
while. After this he was engaged in engineering work for 
the prominent Ohio properties under the Brailey manage- 
ment. 

At the time of his death Mr. Stinson was in Spartansburg, 
S. C., where he had gone about two weeks before to appraise 
the Southern Bell Telephone Co.’s plant and estimate the 
cost ot its operation for the Chamber of Commerce, He was 
to have testified before the Railroad Commission at the 
conclusion: of the investigation, 





Vice-President Nally, cf Postal Telegraph, Preaches Sound 
Sense to Company’s Employes. 

In the December issue of The Postal Telegraph, the 

monthly bulletin of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., Ed- 

ward J. Nally, vice-president and general manager of the 
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company, offers the following, under the caption, “Prog- 


ress”: 

Now that we are approaching the beginning of a new 
vear and are able to look back over nearly the whole 
of this year’s work, we find that we have made very 
marked progress. We have more lines and they are in 
better condition; we have more offices, and they are 
better equipped; we have more employes, and they are 
better paid; we are doing a larger business than ever 
before—all this in the face of a very active competition 
on the part of the old company; hence, we have every 
reason to feel encouraged at the outlook for next year. 

This company was never in better shape in every way 
than now. We are financially strong, our plant is the 
best, and our organization is compact and efficient. 

It is true that a few of our valued men have gone over 
to the opposition. We are sorry to lose them, but the 
success of no large enterprise is dependent upon the 
continued services of any one man or group of men, 
any more than the progress of the world at large is 
dependent upon the activities of any one man or group 
of men. Where there is organization there are capable 
understudies, always ready and able to take up the work 
and carry it along. The number of changes and pro- 
motions of late, and the promptness with which they 
were made and the general satisfaction which they have 
given, have obviously strengthened the service and 
given hope and encouragement throughout the ranks. 
It has been noted, and commented upon, that in every 
instance promotions were made and positions filled 
from Postal ranks, according to seniority and accord- 
ing to the fitness of the persons selected; in no case was 
it necessary to gather in recruits from any other tele- 
graph company, ariy telephone company, any electric 
company, or any railroad company. This in accord- 
ance with the Postal policy—to give preference to our 
own people, and thus inculcate and foster the Postal 
spirit. 

Wise and conservative financial policies, up-to-date 
equipment and progressive business-getting methods, 
the best possible service, and earnest co-operation on 
the part of all employes, from president down to the 
messenger boy, must result in the continued success of 
the Postal company in the future, as it has in the past. 
There is much of sound sense in Mr. Nally’s comment 

on the relative unimportance of the loss of a man from an 
organization which has as its underlying policy the promo- 
tion of men from the ranks. Certainly no man is ever abso- 
lutely indispemsible to any concern, particularly to those 
which are constantly on the alert to discover evidence on 
the part of their employes of a disposition to grow—to- 
step into the shoes of the man ahead. This applies to the 
telephone field as well as to the telegraph or any other. 
It is an axiom of modern business. Any man can be spared 
if necessary. The process may involve more or less in- 
convenience, but the machine still continues to move, de- 
spite the loss of a cog or two. 





Death of One of Iowa’s Pioneer Telephone Men. 

Dr. A. A. Deering, of Boone, Iowa, died at his home in 
Boone on December 3. One of the incorporators, and from 
the time of its organization, a director in the Boone County 
Telephone Co., Dr. Deering was well known among Inde- 
pendent telephone men of his state. His son, Charles C. 
Deering, formerly secretary of the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association, is general manager of the Independent 
Long Distance Co. of Omaha. 

Dr. Deering was best known in Boone in the beloved 
character of a physician endeared to the community by his 
personal worth, sympathies and interest in public affairs, 
as well as his professional skill. A testimonial to the lat- 
ter was his service at one period as secretary of the State 
Medical Society, and his continuous term of 20 years as 
secretary of the Central District Medical Association. 





When the dawn is nearest our lives are sometimes the 
most cheerless. In such hours we need superhuman grit to see 
beyond our misfortune. 
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What Constitutes a Reasonable Rate of Return’ 





A Discussion of Rates, Depreciation and Obsolescence—Comparison of Public Utility Earnings with Those 
of Manufacturing Concerns—Analysis of Wisconsin Public Utility Act and Attitude of Rail- 
. road Commission Toward Utility Corporations as a Whole. 


By Alonzo Burt. 


Pioneers in the development of the telephone had very 
little to guide them in the way of precedent in building 
or managing telephone property. They put up poles, 
strung wires, put in the instruments and gave service. 
They collected the revenues, made expenditures for such 
repairs as were necessary to keep the plant operating and 
figured the balance as profits upon the capital invested. 

This ran along for a time until the plants began to re- 
quire’ a very much greater sum for the annual upkeep. 
New money was raised to repair the properties, but the 
earning capacity was not materially increased. Dividends 
were substantially decreased and in some cases were sus- 
‘pended entirely. This situation led the managers to in- 
vestigate, and investigation resulted in the discovery that 
some financial provision must be made against the rapid 
and constant depreciation of telephone properties gen- 
erally. 

Depreciation is probably the most important item in any 
system of telephone bookkeeping, and the telephone man- 
ager who fails to realize that depreciation and dividends 
are everywhere very closely related is liable to find him- 
self in serious trouble. 

There is considerable confusion in the minds of man- 
agers of telephone properties as to the real meaning of 
depreciation and in the handling of this account. In too 
many cases the manager confuses depreciation with cur- 
rent upkeep. The terms “current repair’ or “current main- 
tenance” used in telephone accounting have the same mean- 
ing and cover the expense of keeping the plant in good 
working condition other than such replacements as_ be- 
come necessary because of inadequacy, obsolescence, de- 
cay or gradual deterioration from natural and usual causes. 

Depreciation, on the other hand, represents the loss of 
the value of the plant which, in spite of repairs, is con- 
stantly accruing by reason of decay, inadequacy, obsoles- 
cence or gradual depreciation from natural and_ usual 
causes. To this may be added loss through extraordinary 
damage resulting from sleet storms, cyclones and fire. 

From the experience of the Bell companies and from in- 
vestigations by special commissions and engineers not 
connected with the Bell System it is found that the aver- 
age life of a well constructed telephone property is ap- 
proximately twelve years. Some portions of the property 
last much longer than others, but the average annual rate 
of depreciation has been dealt with by the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin as being around 8 per cent. The 
rate of depreciation, however, is controlled largely by the 
character of the original construction, and the deprecia- 
tion ratio may, therefore, in instances be greater or less 
than the average. 

Suit of Clothes Furnishes Good Depreciation Analogy. 

A suit of clothes has often been used to illustrate depre- 
ciation and maintenance of telephone property. The suit 
while new is, of course, serviceable, but after a time it 
gets out of shape and possibly becomes soiled. It is then 
sent out to be cleaned and pressed, which is maintenance 
or upkeep. Later the lining becomes worn and some olf 
the buttons are missing. The suit is again sent out for 
repairs and for more pressing, which is more maintenance. 





*Address delivered before the Wisconsin State Telephone 
Assn. at Madison, Wis. 
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This process goes on and although everything possible is 
done to extend the life of the suit there is a constant 
depreciation or wear taking place that cannot be pre- 
vented or replaced by any amount of repairing and in the 
course of time another suit must be purchased. A _ suit 
may also depreciate through changes in styles and with an 
up-to-date dresser may be discarded before it is worn out. 

Breaks in wire and cable may be repaired promptly and 
thoroughly and repairs made on switchboard and_ sub- 
scribers’ station apparatus. This effort corresponds to 
cleaning and pressing the suit of clothes, but throughout 
the telephone plant as with the suit depreciation is taking 
place that cannot be prevented. 

What Obsolescence Means. 

In addition to this depreciation, changes and improve- 
ments in the art of telephony are being made which often 
necessitate discarding apparatus for obsolescence before 
it is unserviceable through wear. 

It is impossible to replace the annual depreciation on 
much of a telephone plant each year. Poles begin to 
depreciate from the time they are placed in the ground, 
yet the wear cannot be restored annually, and we. must 
wait until they have become useless or unserviceable, when 
they must be wholly replaced. 

Depreciation Fund Must be Actually Set Aside. 

To provide against depreciation it is essential that a 
specific appropriation be made for depreciation and that 
the money representing such appropriation be actually set 
aside for replacement work. To this depreciation account 
should be charged the cost of replacing a line of poles 
worn out through decay. A switchboard that has become 
worn from long service or obsolete through changes in 
the art or both, would also be charged to the depreciation 
account, it being understood that if the new switchboard 
should be of greater ‘capacity the cost of the added ca- 
pacity would be charged to the plant account and paid 
for out of new money and not from the depreciation fund. 

The Wisconsin Public Utilities Act of 1907 provides 
that: 

The commission shall ascertain and determine what are the 
proper and adequate rates of depreciation of the several classes 
of property of each public utility. The rates shall be such as 
will provide the amounts required over and above the expense of 
maintenance to keep such property in a state of efficiency cor- 
responding to the progress of the industry. Each public utility 
shal! conform its depreciation accounts to such rates as 
ascertained and determined by the commission. The commission 
may make changes in such rates of depreciation from time to 
time as it may find to be necessary. * * * All moneys thus 
provided for shall be set aside out of the earnings and carried 
in a depreciation fund. The moneys in this fund may be expended 
in new constructions, extensions or additions to the property 
xf such public utility, or invested, and if invested, the income 
from the investments shall also be carried in the depreciation 


fund. This fund and the proceeds thereof shall be used for no 
other purpose than as provided in this section and for deprecia- 


tion. 

From this language it is evident that the framers of the 
law intended to provide for the proper maintenance of the 
utility properties. In fact, the man probably most respon- 
sible for the language of the act said to me during the 
time the bill was before the legislature that the Commis- 
sion must have full authority over the question of depre- 
ciation to the end that the utility could not use for divi- 
dend purposes funds that properly should be applied to 
the maintenance and replacement of plant. In this way, 
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it was thought the public would be insured adequate serv- 
ice, and that if the rates charged were insufficient to pro- 
vide a proper maintenance and pay dividends the public 
would be willing to pay enough more to bring the dividend 
up to a reasonable figure. 

In several of its decisions the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission has recognized depreciation as an important factor 
in rate making. It has also stated that the best interests 
of society are subserved by the “free and unrestricted flow 
of labor, capital and business ability into the various utili- 
ties,” for unless wages, interest and profits are high enough 
to attract men of ability and capital these factors will not 
enter the field of public utility operation in the state. 

Discussing the subject of depreciation in an important 
decision, Justice Moody of the United States Supreme 
Court said: 

The company is not bound to see its properties waste without 
making provisions out of earnings for its replacement. It is 
entitled to see that from earnings that value of the property in- 
vested is kept unimpaired so that at the end of any given term 
of years the original investment remains as it was at the begin- 
ning. It is not only the right of the company to make such a pro- 
vision, but it is its duty to its bond and stockholders and in the 
case of a public service corporation, at least, its plain duty to the 
public. 

If, however, a company fails to perform its plain duty and to 
exact certain returns to keep the investment unimpaired, whether 
this is the result of unwarranted dividends upon over-issues of 
securities or of omission to exact proper prices for the output, 
the fault is its own. When, therefore, a public regulation of its 
prices comes under question the true value of the property then 
mployed for the purposes of earning a return cannot be enhanced 

y a consideration of the errors which have been committed in 
the past. 

Major W. A. J. O’Meara, Chief Engineer, of the British 
Post Office, speaking of depreciation said: 

The conditions affecting various classes of undertaking differ so 
widely that it certainly cannot be asserted that any one of the 
methods for dealing with depreciation is the best. The really 
important matter is not the scientific correctness of the records 
in the company’s account books, but the necessity of having cash 
available at the moment it is required to pay replacements which 
may have become necessary. This requirement points to the 
necessity of forming a ‘depreciation reserve,’ and renders it un- 
desirable that such funds should be invested in easily realizable 
securities. 

The subject of depreciation is of vital importance to share- 
holders of public undertakings, and it is certainly. of no less im- 
portance to the public generally, who are to some extent involun- 
tary shareholders in the undertaking which absorbs our energies. 
In deciding the case of the Cumberland Electric Light 


Company the Wisconsin Railroad Commission said: 

We might, with reason, define depreciation as the amount 
which makes up the difference between the value of the plant at 
any period after construction, although kept in good running con- 
dition by ordinary repairs, and the original cost value of the 
plant, 


Dividends on investments in a good many Wisconsin 
telephone properties are, | believe, being paid at the ex- 
pense of the depreciation and proper maintenance oi. the 
piants. In some companies dividends are paid at the ex- 
pense of the officers, who give up their time without com- 
pensation. That is to say, the expense of the company 
is low because its officers charge little or nothing for their 
time, the time of their clerks, or for the offices occupied 
by themselves or by the clerks working for them. In this 
way the business shows an apparent greater earning power 
than it really has. This practice may be urged as com- 
mendatory, but economically it is wrong. Every telephone 
company doing business for profit should be set up on a 
business basis with a proper compensation for the service 
performed by its officers and directors. I do not believe 
that the American public expects to receive service from 
any utility at rates which will not cover all legitimate ex- 
penses of operation and leave the stockholders a fair re- 
turn upon the capital actually invested in the property. 

In the minds of too many people the belief is pretty 
deeply settled that returns upon capital invested in a 
public utility should be limited to a mere interest basis, 
and that there should be no reward resulting from good 











management or economies in operation. As a result, very 
many investors who regularly buy the bonds and stocks 
of private corporations and of municipalities will not touch 
the securities of public service utilities. 

There is a greater business hazard in the operation of 
a public telephone utility than in the operation of the 
average manufacturing concern ,requiring a like amount of 
capital, and the net return on investment in the public 
utility will ordinarily not be more than from one-half to 
two-thirds of that of the private concern. Ten, fifteen 
and even twenty per cent is not an unusual return upon 
investments in private enterprises. In manufacturing 
or merchandising it is not unusual to turn over 
the capital invested in the enterprise several times during 
a year and to make a profit on each overturn. No public 
service utility does enough business in any year to equal its 
capital invested. The average yearly gross business of 
the utilities is around one-fourth of their capital and out 
of this must come all expenses, a proper depreciation al- 
lowance, interest and dividends; but with a good many 
utilities by the time the item of dividend is reached there 
is not much left to be divided among the stockholders. 

I have been told by men engaged in manufacturing yield- 
ing 15 per cent or more per annum that the telephone 
rates were too high, yet when offered 6 per cent telephone 
stock at par they would not invest because of the com- 
paratively small return. This is mentioned only as an 
illustration of the attitude of the public towards public 
utility concerns without any knowledge whatever of the 
condition of the utilities or of the difficulties they have to 
meet. 

In the case of the Clinton Telephone Company the Wis- 


consin Commission said: 

Prosperity on the part of telephone companies ought to be as 
much desired and as creditable and beneficial as it is on the part 
of private citizens. In the case of the respondent company, pros- 
perity has been more apparent than real, because the company 
has not charged off the proper amount of depreciation. 


The hazards of telephone investments are familiar to 
those present who are operating telephone plants, and I 
need only refer to the disastrous sleet storms throughout 
Southern Wisconsin during the winter of 1909 to bring 
to your minds visions of wrecks that in some cases wiped 
out the profits of years. 

In commenting on the results of the serious sleet storms 
which occurred through Wisconsin and Minnesota during 
the winter of 1909, the magazine TELEPHONY said: 

In Minnesota there is a telephone company operating rural 
lines which has just learned that it is a good plan for a cor- 
poration, as well as an individual, to lay by something for a 
rainy day—or at least for a sleet storm. The New Ulm Rural 
Telephone Company has, within a few days, lost several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of property through storm damage, and, not 
having the price of repairs in the treasury, is asking its 1,100 
patrons to supply the definiency by paying a rate addition of 
three dollars per year. If it puts through a rate raise as a 
result of this mishap, it will be a case of luck favoring the care- 
less. 

I recently received a circular from a New York house 
offering the securities of various manufacturing concerns 
in New England, from which I have taken a few items. 

The circular states that the combined capital of the cor- 
porations whose shares are offered earned during 1909 a 
profit of 27.54 per cent on the capital stock, and that 
dividends to the amount of 12.38 per cent were paid to: 
stockholders, the balance, 15.10 per cent, being carried to- 
surplus. 

A manufacturer of cotton mill machinery at Hopedale, 
Mass., is among the companies, named in the circular. A 
statement of dividends paid by that concern from 1901 to 
1909, inclusive, shows as follows: 
1901..17 per cent. °1904..12 per cent. 
1902..15 per cent. 1905..12 per cent. 


1903..12 per cent. 1906..17 per cent. 


1907..12 per cent. 
1908..08 per cent. 
1909..11 per cent. 
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In addition to the 15 per cent dividend of 1902 a stock 
dividend of 50 per cent was also declared. As a footnote 
the circular states that after paying dividends on the 
$2,000,000 preferred stock the operations of the company 
show further net earnings of nearly 40 per cent. 

A worsted company, with mills at several points, ‘is 
quoted as paying dividends in the “vicinity” of 20 per cent 
for the past five years. 

A cotton goods manufacturing company of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., is stated as having paid the following divi- 
dend: 


DN “kein tte >.ccinelae we Siew tials 66 per cent 
PS aN cee Peles cere bo 8a 66 per cent 
DENS ics sinareverchort aetna an wats 12 per cent 


With a 1909 stock dividend of 100 per cent. 


The circular adds that “we have no hesitation in rec- 
ommending these shares as an absolutely safe investment.” 
Other mills or combines are enumerated among which are 
a white lead and color company, a fisheries company, a 
rubber company, a glue company, and a brass company, 
all of which show very much greater earnings than any 
public utility concern in Wisconsin would dream of getting. 

These illustrations of earnings are not mentioned here 
as an argument that public utility properties should earn 
the large dividends paid by some of the concerns named, 
but merely as an evidence of some of the better oppor- 
tunities for earnings which exist in the manufacturing field 
than with the public utilities. 

It is not unusual for the stock of a bank to be bought 
and sold at double or treble its face value, the trading 
price being based upon the dividends paid and the sur- 
plus accumulated. There are scores of banks in Wiscon- 
sin where these conditions prevail, but whoever heard of 
the stock of a telephone property in Wisconsin selling at 
any such relative figure? 

From 1902 to the present time the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company has invested around $7,000,000.00 of new money 
in telephone property in Wisconsin. This new money 
was obtained from the sale of common stock of the com- 
pany at par for cash. The company has no bonds—no 
preferred stock or “water.” Less than $50,000.00 of this 
money was secured in Wisconsin, although considerable 
effort was made to place a substantial amount of the new 
stock in the state. The company has been operating in 
the principal cities and towns in the state for about twenty- 
five years and is generally considered as having been suc- 
cessful as a public service corporation, yet men with 
money to invest could not be induced to take the stock at 
par on a six per cent basis. Some of these men were 
frank enough to say that they regard public service utili- 
ties as undesirable investments because of the uncertainty 
of the attitude of legislative bodies, city administrations, 
etc. 

As an inducement to capital a number of the New 
England states make the stock of cotton mills and similar 
manufacturing concerns non-taxable. This and other liber- 
al methods of dealing with its corporations has made the 
whole population of New England a stock buying people. 
They have been educated for several generations to look 
upon corporations as legitimate enterprises and anything 
of merit in the way of a corporation can secure recogni- 
tion in New England. This condition has been the 
salvation of many corporations, public service and others, 
operating in the West, as it has enabled them to raise 
money for the development of properties that could not 
possibly have been raised locally. 

The attitude of the public, particularly in the middle 
west, towards corporations has, no doubt, been brought 
about by the methods of some of the corporations and 





by their lack of courage to meet conditions properly. There 
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have been cases of over-capitalization, commonly termed 
stock watering, which have operated to exact from the 
public more than a fair return upon the actual money 
invested. Of course, such methods are wrong and should 
not be permitted. The number of public utilities that have 
followed this course is small, however, when compared 
with the total number operating in the state or country, 
but the public judgment of all seems to be based upon 
the actions of a few. 

Professor Dugald C. Jackson, now of the Massachusetts 
School of Technology, but who is favorably known in 
Wisconsin and the West as an able engineer, published: 
an article in April, 1908, on the subject of “Equitable 
Rate-Making by Public Service Companies,’ from which 
is taken the following with respect to the attitude of the 
public towards public service companies: 


The problems of appropriately fixing rates to be charged by so- 
called public service companies for the service which they ren- 
der have been given much quiet study in this country for a 
number of years. The officials of many companies have given 
them extended study. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been at it, and some state commissions have also been at. it. 
But there has as yet been little advance made in the methods 
of treating the difficult problems. 

The present storm of discussion, precipitated by the results 
following the policies of a few impetuous promoters who have 
secured control of some properties and the work of irresponsible 
or incapable managers in temporary charge of properties held 
legitimately by honest owners, seems in a fair way to bring 
about such acute and careful study of the situation that some 
principles are likely to be formulated for application as a poul- 
tice, to draw out what wrong exists and, as far as may be 
practicable, to heal the difficulties, 

The plungers, corruptionists, or adventurers have had to do 
with the formation of some of the corporations now enjoying 
special franchises from the public is not a matter of surprise. 
Nearly all new businesses which promise to grow to great magni- 
tude become the goal of adventurers. It is only after a busi- 
ness has settled into a stable and permanent state, lacking the 
speculative element, that it becomes generally attractive to men 
of established business probity, and surely free from the presence 
or the attacks of speculative adventurers; and the businesses 
engaged in by most of our public service companies are so new 
that the price marks still show and the paint is not yet worn. 
Even the railroads—strong, stable, necessary to the welfare of 
the country and its civilization as they are—are mere youths. 
The Rainhill contest, in which George Stephenson publicly proved 
the pre-eminence of the steam locomotive over horse flesh or 
cables for traction, occurred less than eighty years ago, and the 
railroads of the world are the offspring of that demonstration. 
The supply of gas for illuminating is somewhat older; but the 
electro-magnetic telegraph as a realized embodiment is only 
sixty-four years old, and the grandfathers of most of this audi- 
ence knew naught of such modes of communication. The speak- 
ing telephone has extended only through the life of a generation, 
and it is no more than twenty-five years old as a force in the 
service of the public. The are light of the public streets has 
seen but thirty years of commercial service, and the incandes- 
cent electric light has seen even less years in the service of the 
public. The commercial electric street railway sprang into life 
less than two decades ago with the success of the Richmond: 
experiment. 

In consideration of their tremendous records of development, 
expansion and improvement, affording always a great specula- 
tive element in their exploitation, it is not to be wondered that 
projects utilizing these means for serving the public have at 
times fallen into the hands of speculators or corruptionists. It 
is useless to waste hard words upon offenders of the past. The 
duty of good citizenship lies in acknowledging the honesty and 
squareness. which have been manifested in the management of 
the great proportion of the corporations serving the public, en- 
ecouraging the right doers and calmly evolving suitable plans for 
preventing the occurrence of wrong caused by the intent or the 
carelessness of those in control of semi-public corporations. 


Notwithstanding the belief of some of the people that 
public service concerns are charging too much for their 
service, I feel that I am practically safe in making the 
statement that not one-half of the public utilities in the 
state of Wisconsin are making money. They may be pay- 
ing dividends but the dividends are not really earned were 
proper depreciation charges made each year. This is- 
only another way of saying that the rates of these utilities 
generally are too low rather than too high. 

Just a word here respecting some telephone rates. Many 
Wisconsin companies charge for rural service on lines. 
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extending as far as ten miles from the exchange $1.00 per 
month. A number of companies have found this rate 
unprofitable and have asked the Railroad Commission for 
an increase to $1.25 and in some instances $1.50 per month. 
I do not believe that any telephone company can supply 
reasonably good service at $1.00 per month, keep its plant 
in reasonably good repair as contemplated by the utility 
law and have anything left for dividends. The $1.50 rate 
is more nearly a fair rate for both the rural subscriber 
and the company 

Under the Public Utility Act the first duty of a tele 
phone company to its patrons is to furnish “reasonably 
adequate service and_ facilities.” I understand this to 
mean that the plant and apparatus shall be reasonably up 
to-date and kept in reasonably good order; that the oper- 
ating methods shall be such as will provide reasonably 
rapid service—say around four to five seconds first answer, 
and that the service shall be reasonably free from cut offs 
and kindred troubles. Also that when trouble does occur 
it will be removed with reasonable promptness and not 
allowed to continue over from day to day. All of this 
means that the property must be kept in good condition 
or it will not admit of good service, and keeping a tele- 
phone system in proper working order means eternal vigi- 
lance, a competent force and the prompt expenditure of 
money. 

It costs substantially more to make repairs promptly 
than to do this work at the: convenience of the repair 
force, but a telephone that will not talk is easily the most 
annoying thing on earth, therefore a telephone company 
which is in business for revenue must establish a standing 
with its customers for promptness in clearing troubles 
and maintaining the integrity of its service. To do this 
requires a force large enough to cover the territory 
promptly after storms and obviously at a greater expense 
than if the troubles were allowed to wait until a smaller 
force could get around to make the necessary repairs. 

Having provided the public with “reasonably adequate 
service and facilities,” our utility act provides that the 
utility shall be allowed rates therefor that are “reasonable 
and just’—which I understand to mean that the utility 
may charge such rates as will admit of a proper mainte- 
nance of the plant from day to day as above described, a 
proper depreciation on the property and a proper return 
upon the capital invested. In fact it is just as much the 
duty of the utility to charge a proper rate as it is to pro- 
vide a proper service. 

At a meeting of the Wisconsin State Bar Association 
held in Milwaukee during July, 1908, an address was deliv- 
ered on the “Standards for Rate Making by Commission,” 
by Edwin S. Mack, a prominent attorney of Milwaukee, 
who has given much study to the Public Utility laws of 
Wisconsin and other states. In his address Mr. Mack 
discusses as quoted below the words “reasonable” and 
“just” as applied to rates by the Wisconsin statute. 


Coming now t ° determination of the amunt of profit or 
return, we must more specifically define our test of reasonable- 
ness The dictionary definitions of the words ‘reasonable’ and 
‘just’ give little help. They show that the words mav have 
identical meanings. and both may mean conforming to proper 
standards. ‘Reasonable’ is also defined as ‘not excessive or im- 
moderate.’ Most of the judicial definitions are in very general 
terms and merely express vague notions of right or justice. An 
approach toward a satisfactory definition was made by the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota, who defined the word ‘reasonable’ 
with respect to legislation as ‘fit and appropriate to the end in 
view." ‘Reasonable’ as applied to a rate must mean ‘conform- 
ing to a proper standard,’ as between company and consumer. 
The ‘end in view’ in ratemaking is to protect the public from 
extortion without unnecessarily interfering with the operation 
of the property; and if the state is to continue to have public 
service corporations their profits must at least be sufficient to 
induce capital freely to enter into such undertakings. Likewise, 
regard must be had for the nature of the obligations assumed by 
the companies as an incident of their public calling. 
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A Commission's fundamental problem is not to find the bor- 
der line of confiscation, but to determine what is reasonable and 
just, that is, fit and appropriate to the end in view of protect- 
ing the public from extortion, and at the same time preserving 
the inducement to investment in public service corporations, 
and giving due weight to the duties of the public calling. 

We have seen that Wisconsin utilities are required to 
keep their plants in good condition, make a proper appro- 
priation for depreciation and furnish the public with proper 
service. Also that the utility should charge such a rate 
as will meet all of these requirements and leave a fair 
return for the stockholder. This return to the stockholder 
is the dessert of the dinner, the fruit of the chase, the 
result of the game and every stockholder is greatly inter 
ested in what the return shall be. 

As I have said, too many people believe that the returns 
from capital invested in public utilities should not be 
more than from real estate mortgages and similar invest- 
ments. Should such a_ belief prevail generally, there 
would be increasing difficulty in getting capital for the 
development of utility properties, because of the uncer- 
tainty of the investment and the low rate of return. Per- 
haps a greater misfortune would be the taking away from 
the public utilities any reward for ability of management 
or the exercise of economics in administration. Limited 
by a mere interest rate of return there would be no in- 
centive to high standards and emoluments that attract the 
best ability and it would not be long before the results 
would be reflected in the character of service furnished 
to the public. 

The courts have recognized this fact in important utility 
decisions by allowing capital such a return as should enable 
the utility concerns to obtain new money with reasonable 
ease. The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin in several 
decisions has given expression to the same principle. In 
the Wausau Street Railroad case the Commission gave its 
views in the following language: 

We are thoroughly convinced that investment in public utility 
enterprises should be so fairly dealt with that men possessed of 
means wherewith to construct and operate utilities will, in the 
future, find an attractive field in the state of Wisconsin. 

We believe it would be shortsighted policy on our part to take 
any action which would defer investors residing within or without 
the state from engaging in the utility business in this state. 

If investors were to be deterred for one reason or another 
from continuing to make these investments, the public would un- 
questionably suffer, and whatever action this Commission takes, 
must be taken with regard to the interests of both the investors 
and the public. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin in the case of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Company vs. 
the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, also touches upon 
this point as follows: 

It must also be considered that every unnecessary burden im- 
posed upon the railroad impairs its net receipts and diminishes 
‘hat margin, if there be one, between amount sufficient to assure 
a fair return on the value of its property, plus the amount of 
its fixed charges and operating expenses, and its gross receipts. 
In this margin the public and the railroad are interested, because 
it is only when this exists that betterments in construction or 
imvrovements in service not imperative or indispensable, or re- 
duction in rates, will ordinarily be voluntarily made by the rail- 
road or can ordinarly be ordered or enforced by the Commission. 
We are not now speaking of those extreme cases where the public 
duty must be discharged whatever the financial consequences to 
the railroad. But in ordinary cases to waste this margin is to 
waste the fund in which the whole public is interested. This 
should never be done for the benefit of the few as against the 
interest of the many. It is also to be considered that this mar- 
gin ought not ordinarily to be exhausted or swept away by 
orders or requirements of the Railroad Commission as fast as 
accumulated, because human nature or railroad nature is such 
that no one will long economize on operating or other expenses 
if his economy only furnishes a larger basis for further ex- 
actions. The rights of the public and the rights of the railroad 
under this new law must be ascertained and developed by the 
Railroad Commission slowly and laboriously, moving from prece- 
dent to precedent as new instances arise, after the manner of 
the common law courts. 

Of course, there can be no definitely fixed rate of return 
upon telephone investment in Wisconsin or elsewhere, be- 


cause the rate of net profit necessarily depends upon cir- 
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cumstances, such as locality, the possibility of continued 
development, the hazards of the enterprise, and similar 
items. Plants in some of the northern portions of Wiscon 
sin, where there is a yearly probability of destruction by 
forest fires, might properly be allowed to earn a return 
as great as twenty-five per cent, yet the investment would 
not be a desirable one because of the great hazard in- 
volved. Other properties, more favorably situated, earning 
ten to twelve per cent, could be considered as having a 
reasonable return: and still other properties in more fa- 
vorable localities, having a return of eight to ten per cent, 
could also properly be said to have a reasonable net 
earning. 

The decision in the New York Gas case which involved 
the rate of return uses the following significant language: 

There is no particular rate of compensation which must in 
all cases and in all parts of the country be regarded as sufficient 
for capital invested in business enterprises. Such compensation 
must depend greatly upon circumstances and locality; among 
other things, the amount of risk in the business is a most im- 
portant factor, as well as the locality where the business is 
conducted and the rate expected and usually realized there upon 
investments of a somewhat similar nature with regard to the 
risk attending them. There may be other matters which in some 
eases might also be properly take into account in determining 
the rate which an investor might properly expect or hope to 
receive and which he would be entitled to without legislative 
interference. The less risk, the less right to any unusual returns 
upon the investments. One who invests his money in a busi- 
ness of a somewhat hazardous character is very properly held 
to have the right to a larger return without legislative inter- 
ference than can be obtained from an investment in government 
bonds or other perfectly safe security. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Company operates in practi- 
cally every portion of the state and its plant is subjected 
to the conditions existing in different localities. During 
the early years of the Company’s experience effort was 
made to operate in only the more thickly settled sections 
and although reached by lines many of these sections were 
not then well developed because of the lack of capita) 
and the small demand for service. In those years, how- 
ever, the average rate of return on the investment was 
greater than since the plant has been extended to the more 
remote portions of the . territory. 

With a telephone company operating exchange and toll 
lines over a large area of ‘country, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact return upon the investment in any given 
locality, because of the interdependence of telephone serv- 
ice between many communities and the difficulty in making 
an exact distribution of the expenses. The Wisconsin 
company has exchanges and toll plants in various locali- 
ties throughout the state, but the property as to general 
results is operated as a whole, therefore, the company 
deals with the average results of operation throughout 
the entire state. In some localities we are probably earn- 
ing as high as nine per cent, but in other localities where 
the plant has been extended into new sections sparsely 
settled, the property is operated at a loss and must be 
until there is more use of the service. The advantages 
derived by the thickly populated sections through having 
access by telephone to the more remote districts, justify 
this “fat and lean” method of development. It further 
enables the company to keep well abreast of the general 
demand for service throughout its territory and still earn 
an average profit upon the whole investment. 

During all of the time that the Wisconsin company has 
been in business its dividends have averaged slightly more 
than 6 per cent per annum on the investment. We are 
trying to pay seven per cent this year and I hope ulti- 
mately to see the stockholders receive eight per cent 
per annum, which, under the existing industrial conditions 
prevailing in the state, I would consider only a reasonable 
average return to stockholders upon the investment of 
the Wisconsin company. 
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Fort Worth Independent Reports Satisfactory Progress— 
Field Steadily Enlarging—s800 Stations Added This 
Year—Extensions Planned, 

The Fort Worth Telephone Co., of Fort Worth, Texas, or- 
ganized about eight years ago, has, in spite of the most bitter 
opposition, grown steadily and rapidly, and is gaining the fa- 

vor of the public more and more. 

About a year and a half ago Mr. C. A. Pike was made 
general manager of the company. At that time the Fort 
Worth company had 1,200 telephones, and the competitor, the 
Southwestern Telephone & Telegraph Co. about 8,000. The 
Bell company had 17 telephones in the Court House and the 
Independent company but one. ‘The Independent company, 
realizing the importance of a strong hold on such business, 
made a contract for exclusive service in the Court House, 
offering a lower rental basis. The Southwestern company 
then called its lawyers together and with the help of several 

















Mr. C. A. Pike. 


local lawyers prepared to fight this measure, and did succeed 
in having the contract rescinded. The Independent company 
then became more active and bids on telephone service were 
advertised for by the county commissioners, their demand 
having been backed by the majority of voters in the city. 
When the bids were opened the Fort Worth company was 
granted the contract as originally presented, except that the 
word “exclusive” was stricken out. 

From this time on the list of subscribers grew very rapidly, 
about 800 having been added within the past year and a 
half. 

The general manager reports that when the proper and 
necessary extensions are made, his company will be still better 
able to add to its list. At the time of writing the 
Southwestern company was giving service to about 4 tele- 
phones to each one of the Independent company, but with 
a better service and the general favor of the public, success 
is quite sure. 

The position of the Independent company, and the stick-to- 
it-iveness and vigor shown by its general manager remind a 
Texan friend of the following story: 

“Some time ago it was advertised in a town in Texas that 
the attraction for a certain evening at the local theater would 
be a wrestling match between a cowboy and a ferocious steer. 
Before the match could take place the steer broke loose and 
dashed out on the stage. The cowboy, audience, and stage- 
hands all escaped from the building, with the exception of 
one scene shifter. This scene shifter could not escape, but 
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by good fortune he managed to grab the steer by the tail. 
Around* and around they went, the steer trying his 
best to break loose and put the pest out of business, 
but the scene shifter hung on like grim death, and as bad as 
it looked for him he won the battle by hanging on to the 
tail until the steer starved to death.” 

“In the fight with the Southwestern,” he says, “the Fort 
Worth company is the scene shifter.” 

Reports circulated in Fort Worth to the effect that the 
Bell company had secured a controlling interest in the Fort 
Worth company were denied by directors at a recent. meet- 
ing. 

The system of the Fort Worth company is to be materially 
extended in the city and surrounding territory. New plants 
are now being built at Houston, Dallas, Galveston and con- 
nections will be made with the various Independent systems. 





Fire Insurance Companies Make Concessions in Rates on 
Telephone Exchange Properties Based on 
Data Recently Obtained. 

lire insurance companies have just decided upon a material 
concession in rates on telephone exchange property, including 
switchboards and other apparatus. 

Heretofore such personal property of telephone companies 
could be written only at annual rates except when in buildings 
occupied exclusively for office, telephone exchange and dwell- 
ing purposes. This denied the concession usually allowed on 
term rates, under which property: can be written for three 
years at two and one-half times the annual rate, and for five 
years at four times the annual rate. This concession of term 
rates is now extended to telephone property contained in brick 
mercantile buildings, provided the building in which it is lo- 
cated is eligible for term insurance. This amounts to a re- 
duction in rates of 16 2-3 per cent if the property is written for 
three years and 20 per cent if it is written for five years. 

At first telephone property was written only on the annual 
basis. The first concession was when term rates were allowed, 
which was only when the building in which the contents were 
located was occupied exclusively for office, telephone exchange 
and dwelling purposes. This latest concession extends term 
rates to brick buildings occupied for mercantile purposes, which 
includes the great majority of the smaller telephone exchange 
properties. 

This concession by the old line companies has been largely 
brought about through the activity of the Telephone Fire In- 
surance Exchange, which was organized under the auspices of 
the National Independent Telephone Association. Prior to the 
time the committee appointed to confer upon the matter of 
telephone fire insurance took up its work there was an absence 
of exact data which led the insurance companies to consider 
telephone exchanges as an especially hazardous class of risks, 
and the prevailing policies were very unsatisfactory, as well as 
unfair. The Exchange is now carrying a large amount of tele- 
phone insurance. and is working out still more data based on 
its actual experience in that special field. 





New York Company to Raise Rates. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Independent telephone rates for 
this place, according to the reports which came out before 
the City Council, are likely to be gradually placed on a high- 
er basis. The original ordinance granted in 1899 contained 
rate limitations of $30 per year for business and $15 per year 
for residence service. The proposed rates are: Residence 
four-party lines, $18 per year; two-party lines, $24 per year; 
single party, $30 per year; business, four-party lines, $24 
per year; two-party lines, $36 per year; single party, $48 
per year. There seems to be a tendency on the part of the 
service users to agree that the raise is justified, and will 
be cheerfully paid for high grade service. 
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Importance of Precedence of Official Fire and Police Calls 
Over Regular Business. 

An interesting case where poor telephone service is alleged 
to have been directly responsible for the rapid headway gained 
by a $60,000 fire came up recently in Louisville, when 
the big factory of the G. O. Tuck Tobacco Company, on Han- 
cock street, was destroyed by flames. It is alleged by Major 
Patrick Ridge, Night Chief of Police, that for fully tive 
minutes during the incipiency of the conflagration he was 
unable to reach the fire tower in order to send in by tele- 
phone the calls for additional fire-fighting apparatus that were 
sent in to Central Police Station by patrolmen in the neigh 
borhood of the fire. 

The Louisville Home Telephone Company may not be 
held directly responsible for any delay of this kind, accord- 
ing to information given to a TELEPHONY. representative by 
President E. M. Coleman. 

“If a policeman or fireman announces that he is such when 
attempting to call the Central Police Station or the Fire 
Tower, we have instructed our operators to cut out all other 
service to those quarters and give the party calling prefer- 
ence,” said Mr. Coleman. “The people of Louisville have a 
habit of calling up the Fire Tower as soon as they hear an 
alarm in order to ascertain the whereabouts of the fire, but 
we exclude all these inquiries in favor of an officer's or fire- 
man’s appeal, if he will on!y say he is in authority. Of course, 
where one man calls and there are ten or twelve other persons 
calling for the same connection, we do not know that the 
first caller’s business is imperative unless he so signifies, and 
we answer the calls without giving precedence to any.” 





Book Review. 

PRINCIPLES OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY, G. W. Pierce. 342 
pages. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, publishers. Price 
$3.00. 

The author is to be congratulated upon having made public 
in this book, which we understand to be an amplification of 
lectures given by him at Harvard University, a treatise on wire- 
less telegraphy which logically takes the student from the plane 
of fundamental general technical theory through easy grada- 
tions, to some of the moderately complex phenomena whick 
must be understood before the working of wireless telegraphy 
and telephony can be comprehended. 

It is sufficient to say that the book is fundamentally one 
which bears evidence that it was written by one accustomed 
to imparting knowledge to others. The treatment is not merely 
an authoritative explanation of principles, but to a certain ex- 
tent of practice. 

The explanations which are introduced are not only simple and 
clear, but the book is so proportioned, and the matter arranged 
in such sequence that it seems to afford to its user the easiest 
possible way of acquiring a general knowledge of this most 
fascinating subject. The illustrations are numerous, and con- 
tribute to the general purpose of the book most effectively. 

Chapters which will be interesting and valuable to any stu- 
dent of electricity are those on Theories as to the Nature of 
Electricity; On the Relation Between Electricity and Mag- 
netism: On the Resemblance of Self-Induction to Mechanical 
Inertia; On Electrostatic Capacity; On the Discharge of a Con- 
denser Through an Inductance and Resistance; Maxwell’s 
Theory; Electric Waves, The Electromagnetic Theory of Light: 
The Experiments of Hertz; Experiments on the Identity of 
Electric Waves and Light; and On the Propagation of Electric 
Waves on Wires. 

There is much matter in these chapters which should be in- 
teresting to the student of telephone transmission, and, as in 
the more specialized chapters of the book, the facility and logic 
of the treatment make the text most readable, as well as easy 
to grasp. 
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One Case of Poor Soldering—Shows Repair Cost of $14.25. 

The local manager at .Thetford Mines, Quebec, writing the 
Telephone Gazette, issued by the Canadian Bell Telephone 
Co., under date of October 26th, says: 

“As we sometimes find cases where the company’s rules 
about soldering are disregarded, and as the present rules re- 
garding railway crossings are increasing the number of sol- 
dered joints on all lines, it might be of interest to young 
linemen to give a statement of what one badly soldered joint 
cost the company recently. 

“This was a case where two sizes of iron wire were 
brought together, and joined in the usual manner of joining 


copper and iron. 
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“In addition to this, the line was noisy for three days. 
A lineman had to work over Sunday. One day was a nasty 
wet day, and the discomforts of such weather are well known 
to linemen. 

“All because the two wires were not tinned before being 
put together for soldering, and ten minutes more used in 
making that joint would have saved it all—a stitch in time 
saves nine. 

“The lineman of today, is the combination man of tomor- 
row, and it is that class of man who has to get out, and chase 
trouble, rain or shine, and troubles show up more when it 
rains than when it shines. 

“Solder the joints well, even if the band wagon does get 
ahead of you, and you have to walk a mile to catch up.” 





Curtain Rod and Oil Can Make Pothead Filler. 

An economical, home-made device for filling potheads at 
the exchange work room is mentioned by C. I. Anders, of 
the Old Fort Mutual Telephone Co., Old Fort, Ohio, in 
a recent letter to TELepuony. He describes his arrange- 





ment and its use as follows: 

“An ordinary hali-pint coppered oil can and a brass sash 
rod were used. 
can with a can opener, the spout cut off at a point where 
it would allow it to enter the hollow rod a short distance, 
and the two soldered together. The seam in the rod was 
also soldered. By having the compound well heated the oil 
can serves as a funnel, and the attached hollow rod carries 
it to the bottom of the pothead, insuring the expulsion of 
all moisture and air bubbles.” 


A River Crossing Tower That Has Made Good. 


Mr. C. A. Laubach, general manager of the Independent 
Telephone Co., of Council Bluffs, Iowa, has sent TELEPH- 
ONY a new photograph of the tower which supports the 
Iowa end of the wires which connect Council Bluffs with 
South Omaha, in a long span across the Missouri River. 
In the following letter, Mr. Laubauch tells some very in- 
teresting things about this tower, which has been seen by 
many hundreds of telephone men of the middle west. 

“This is one of the ‘houses that was built on the sand’ 
that has stood the test of time pretty well. The tower is 
110 feet high. Each one of the four corners is set in con- 
crete, which in turn is built on sand below the water level 
in the river, which runs about 150 feet from the tower. 





Letters on Practical Subjects 


The bottom was removed from the oil. 
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The river has a number of times been up and around the 
tower to the height of six or eight feet, but the tower is 
standing as true today as the day it was placed some four 
years ago, as is also its mate which is 1,890 feet west of it 
on the Nebraska shore. This you see makes a span 1,890 
feet in length, across the river, and during the four years 
that this construction has been in existence we have had but 
one case of trouble on either tower; and that was caused by 
the breaking of an insulator.” 





Nashville Hotel Man Introduces Novel Scheme. 

l.. F. Bradshaw, of the Duncan House, Nashville, Tenn., 
has devised a unique plan to utilize the telephone as one of 
the conveniences of the modern hotel. It also serves to 
make the guests feel that they possess some individuality 


























RIVER CROSSING TOWER AT COUNCIL BLUFFS. 


in a strange place, and should prove popular on that ac- 
count, if on no other. 

Mr. Bradshaw’s device consists in so arranging the hotel 
switchboard as to permit the insertion of each guest’s name 
opposite the number of the room he occupies. Should he 
call the hotel operator from his room, she immediately re- 
sponds with “All right, Mr. Doe,” or “Just a moment, Mr. 
Roe,” as the case may be, whereat a thrill of pleasure 
cruises up and down the gentleman’s anatomy and his sense 
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of self-importance is correspondingly flattered. The scheme 
is simple and may be employed at cost singularly out of 
proportion to the results it achieves 


Using the Telephone to Increase Business. 
Word has reached us of one progressive small town mer- 





chant who used the telephone in a common sense manner 
to interest his customers in special lines. For example, 
about the time the holiday trade began to boom last year, 
he laid in an excellent stock of petfumery and toilet articles. 
He then appointed a special telephone clerk who called up 
the home of every telephone user and informed the mistress 
of the house that the finest stock of this description that 
the firm had ever carried was on display, inviting her to 
come in and inspect the goods. 

The request to call was made in so pleasant a manner that 
no offense could be, or was taken, and the response was grati- 
fying. Not only was that particular stock disposed of most 
satisfactorily, but the buvers, once in the store, indulged 
their tastes along other lines. This year the plan is being 
tried again and the results will probably more than justify 
the slight additional attention necessary to achieve them 





Louisville Home Making Many Hotel Contracts. 

The Louisville Home (Independent) Telephone Company 
is making a most satisfactory record in the matter of hotel 
installations. Several months ago the New Galt House 
placed Home telephones in every room. Recently the See- 
bach Hotel Co. installed private room service in the Vic- 
toria Hotel and is now proposing to add 28 more telephones. 
one in each room of a new addition to the hotel, which is 
in process of construction. Besides these the Willard has 
just completed a number of improvements, among which 
is the installation of Home telephones in every room 
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Telephone Cable Suffers from Revolver Shot Instead of 
Suspected Crook, 

The bullet in a cable sheath, shown in this photograph, 

is a result of the enthusiasm of a*l.os Angeles pcliceman 

On the evening of Nov. 8, 1910, at Los Angeles, Cal., 

Arthur Houser, a suspect, was being pursued by Officer 

Sweeney through ‘back yards and over fences. The officer 


fired into the air with the intention of intimidating his man 

















Section of Cable Damaged by Bullet Fired in Air by a Policeman 
While Pursuing a Suspect. 

The bullet, however, found a resting place in the 150 
pair cable of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
with the usual result, interrupted service for subscribers 
until repaired by the company. 

Mr. Perey G. Robinson writes: 

“T secured the piece and photographed it, thinking it 


might be interesting to vour readers.’ 


Practical Questions and Answers 


Cross Talk in Cable. 


What causes cross-talk in a cotton covered cable (run about 
100 feet) when no leak or cross is shown by test with voltmeter 
and 100 volts battery? 

What remedy is there for this trouble? 


There are three common causes of cross-talk; leakage to 
ground, or between conductors, which provides a common path 
for different circuits; magnetic induction caused by the prox- 
imity of coils of wire in the two circuits, which provides a 
common electromagnetic field; and static induction caused by 
the proximity of two conductors connected respectively into 
the two circuits, with a high capacity dielectric substance be 
tween, 

By your statement, the first cause, leakage, is absent in your 
case. If a test with 100 volts and a high resistance voltmeter 
shows no appreciable escape this is undoubtedly true, and cross- 
talk must be due to one or both of the other causes. 

A piece of cotton covered cable 100 feet long has ample ca- 
pacity between any two conductors to repeat from one wire 
to another if the wires are parallel and not transposed (twisted ) 
throughout its length. There is no way of avoiding this cross- 
talk if the circuits are single wire or ground circuits. If the 
circuits are metallic and the two wires of each circuit pass 
through the same cable they may be perfectly transposed by 
having the return wire of each pair twisted about the outward 
wire throughout the length of the cable. It is customary to 
have these wires make a complete turn about each other 
once every five or six inches. This is found to effectually 
remove all cross-talk even in extreme lengths of high capacity 
cable. 

If you are using metallic circuits it is possible though the 





wires are twisted in pair, you are not using the two wires 
of the same pair for one circuit. This will cause electrostatic 
induction and cross-talk. 

If your lines are grounded a reduction in cross-talk may 
be effected by carrying the ground side of the circuit out in 
a twisted pair with the metallic side to the outer end of the 
cable and grounding it there, thus making a metallic circuit 
through the cable. 

It seems scarcely possible that the cause of your trouble can 
be electromagnetic induction. If this is the case it is probably 
due to some magnetic apparatus in the line such as coils or 
drops outside the cable. These should be separated in so far 
as possible if they are not provided with continuous iron shells, 
or placed so that the magnetic poles of adjacent coils are 
at right angles. 





Impedance of Telephone Bell. 


What resistance does a 1000 ohm ringer offer to the ringing cur- 
rent at 80 valts, 10 cycles per seccond. 


A 1,000 ohm ringer of the dimensions as to iron circuit and 
number of turns in common use offers a resistance to a 10 
cycle current approximately equivalent to 1,300 ohms of straight 
ohmic resistance. 

The resistances given for the condenser and ringer in a pre- 
vious query hold good only when either is alone in the circuit. 
The resistance (effective) or impedance of the two in series. or 
in parallel cannot be figured on the same basis, but may be 
considerably less than either alone, due to the neutralization 
of the inductive effect of the ringer by the capacity effect of 
the condenser. This difference is not so strongly marked for 
current of low frequency, as 10 cycles as for high frequency 
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SOUND REPRODUCING DEVICE. 
F. Gottschalk, New York, N. Y., patent 977,621, Dec. 6, 1910. 
In this patent the transmitter has a bridge 12, and a stem 13 
holds the cup 15. The diaphragm 18 projects forwardly of the 
cup and is flaring, as shown, so as to be both a mouthpiece and 





a diaphragm. Resilient means 28 are provided as shown, 
which, it is said, the diaphragm should not normally touch. 


TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
F. Gottschalk, New York, N. Y., patent 977,620, Dec. 6, 1910. 
This invention is an improvement over patent 977,621, and 
has means for closing the front of the flaring diaphragm- 
mouthpiece by the use of an auxiliary diaphragm in front. 


TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
F. Gottschalk, New York, N. Y., patent 977,616, Dec. 6, 1910. 
This invention is likewise a modification of patent 977,621, 
in that the transmitter has a straight-front diaphragm against 
which presses a flaring, star-pointed member which is fastened 
to the cup. 


TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
F. Gottschalk, New York, N. Y., patent 977,619, Dec. 6, 1910. 
This invention is likewise an improvement over patent 977,- 
621, in that a perforated guard is placed before the diaphragm- 
mouthpiece. This guard may have sanitary qualities. 


TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
F. Gottschalk, New York, N. Y., patent 977,617, Dec. 6, 1910. 
This invention is also an improvement over patent 977,621, 
in that a screen and a specially perforated covering are pro- 
vided for the transmitter. 


TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
F. Gottschalk, New York, N. Y., patent 977,662, Dec. 6, 1910. 
This invention can also be classed as an improvement over 


patent 977,621, with the exception that a straight diaphragm © 


is used and then a flaring mouthpiece-diaphragm, together 
with a projecting ring. The latter is in front of the outer 
extremity of the mouthpiece-diaphragm, but not touching it, 
and provided for its protection. 
TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 

F. Gottschalk, New York, N. Y., patent 977,618, Dec. 6, 1910. 

The invention herein set forth consists of a transmitter 
similar to those of previously described patents of. ¢he. game 
inventor, together with a protecting front cover having per- 
forations and bayonet slots to mount the same in place. 


Recent Telephone Inventions 


By Max W. Zabel. 





TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
F. Gottschalk, New York, N. Y., patent 977,623, Dec. 6, 1910. 
This invention is a combination of patent 977,621 and pat- 
ent 977,622, in that the straight diaphragm and the mouthpiece- 
diaphragm are combined into one structure. 


TELEPHONE TRANSMISSION SYSTEM. 
O. T. Lademan, Milwaukee, Wis., patent 977,657, Dec. 6, 1910. 
This invention relates to telephone systems for railway train 
dispatching service, and deals with transmission systems. The 

















secondary winding 20 is in an independent bridge across the 
line circuit, and the impedance coil 22, which is cut out when 
outgoing voice currents are sent from that station, may be 
used to increase the impedance of the secondary bridge. when 
receiving voice currents. An impedance coil 13 in series with 
the receiver 7 also forms an independent bridge, which im- 
pedance coil 13 is in circuit when transmitting, but out of cir- 
cuit when receiving. The impedance coil 8 may be used if 
desired to adjust the relative resistances of the receiver bridges 
in accordance with their distances from the train dispatcher’s 
station. 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH FOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS. 
C. H. North, Cleveland, O., patent 977,536, Dec. 6, 1910: as- 
signed to North Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 

This automatic switch is designed to provide interchangeable 
electromagnetic driving mechanism, thereby to facilitate repairs 
and to decrease the cost of maintenance. Three electromagnetic 
operating devices 6, 7 and 8, of which 6 is the counterpart of 
8 and is in line with the magnet 8, are used to operate the 








spindle 5 of the switch. Banks 3 and 4 of contacts are used. 
To these connection is to be made by means of the shaft and 
mounted magnets, and their armatures are so arranged that 
they are all interchangeable, self-contained, and therefore read- 
ily replaceable. 
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TELEPHONE DESK STAND. 
Wm. Leaver, Chicago, IIl., patent 977,658, Dec. 6, 1910; assigned 
to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, II]. 


The invention herein consists of a one-piece back cup 5 and° 


cylinder 4. The cylinder 4 is mounted by means of the shaft 
12, in an upright 11, which is secured in the stem 2. The 
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stem 2 has a cap 3, with projecting ears 13, to cover up the 
ends of the shaft 12 and to make the device dust-proof. 
WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 
H. G. Matthews, Gloucester, England, pat. 977,462, Dec. 6, 
1910. 

Several bundles of wire, all pointing in one direction parallel 
with the axis of the device, and held together by insulated 
wire, serve as the aerial. The wires should point toward the 
receiving station. The transmitter and receiver are used alter- 
nately as an interrupter, and an amplifier consisting of induc- 
tances are suitably connected in. circuit. 


SELECTIVE PARTY’ LINE TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
H. J. Roberts, Evanston, IIl., patent 976,298, Nov. 22, 1910, 
assigned to Homer Roberts Telephone Co., West Va. 

A lockout selective signaling system is designed to pro- 
vide all of the features of lockout systems, including restor- 
ation of the line upon too long continued conversation, call- 
ing of “Central” in emergencies when the line is busy, and 
other desirable features. 


TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 

John Sparks, Kimberly, Cal., patent 978,070, Dec. 6, 1910. 

A so-called pneumatic microphone transmitter has for its 
object to provide means to intensify the sound vibrations 
whereby the use of heavier battery currents may be made pos- 
sible. In combination with a diaphragm is a _ valve chest, 
which receives air under pressure. ‘A balanced valve is asso- 
ciated with the diaphragm and movable therewith, so as to 
change the fluid pressure passing through the valve chest 
toward a double microphone. ' 


TELEPHONE MOUTHPIECE. 

G. R. Taylor, San Francisco, Cal., patent 978,075, Dec. 6, 1910. 
‘This invention sets forth a mouthpiece which has, generally 
speaking, the form of the ferrule of a spring jack and which 
is placed at a distance from the transmitter front opening, so 
as to provide, it is claimed, a‘ sanitary mouthpiece and to 
insure a more direct delivery of speech to the transmitting 
mechanism and to avoid confusion, which might be caused 
by the sound waves striking the sides of a closed mouthpiece 
before entering the transmitter. 


TELEPHONE REPEATER SYSTEM. 
_N. G. Warth, Columbus, O., patent 978,083, Dec. 6, 1910. 
A telephone repeater system for transmitting in both direc- 
tions includes two local circuits and a primary circuit at the 
repeating station. There are two repeating devices, which 
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are combined receiver-transmitters, one of which is associated 
with each local circuit. One of the local circuits is inductively 
connected with the line and primary circuit for the other re- 
peating device, and the second local circuit is inductively con- 
nected with the primary circuit. The transmitter of the first 
mentioned repeating device is connected in circuit with the 
primary of the last mentioned repeating device. 


CUT-OUT TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
E. Gould, Spring Valley, Minn., patent 977,447, Dec. 6, 1910; 
assigned one-fourth to S. C. Pattridge, one-fourth to 
W. D. Ingalls, and one-fourth to F- Viall, 
all of Spring Valley, Minn. 

This invention relates to cut-out telephone systems, wherein, 
by means of suitable selecting switches, the transmission line 
may be cut into sections and independent secret communica- 
tion established between telephones located in non-interlapping 
sections of the line. 


TELEPHONE RECEIVER. 

H. R. Stuart, Wheeling, W. Va., patent 977,981, Dec. 6, 1910. 

A receiver which is of especial service in telegraphones, uses 
a diaphragm in combination with a plurality of magnets which 
are in the form of a ring, and have inwardly extending fil- 
leted arms, and pole pieces extending from these arms trans- 
versely to the plane of the ring.: These are mounted on oppo- 
site sides of the diaphragm, so that the pole pieces of one 
magnet are oposite the pole pieces of the other magnet. Ad- 
jacent pole pieces of the two magnets are of similar polarity 
and disposed on opposite sides of the diaphragm. 


SELECTIVE SIGNALING SYSTEM. 
O. M. Leich, Genoa, IIl., patent 976,380, Nov. 22, 1910, 
assigned to Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., IIl. 

The system illustrated herein is a selective step-by-step 
calling system in which the figure shows one substation 
apparatus. The central station has means for transmitting 
impulses and the line terminals are connected to the termi- 
nals 12 and 13. The impulses are received through the 
relay 31, and the consequent operation of magnet 32 rotates 
the wheel 42. At the same time that the wheel 42 begins 
rotating, magnet 34 disengages pawl 37 from catch 38 and 
permits the slow moving clock driven wheel 36 to begin 








one complete rotation, carrying with it the contact 45. 
The contact element 44 on the wheel 42 is brought into 
a herizogtal position, and when it is overtaken by the con- 
tact .cIcinent 45 a circuit through signal 18 is closed and 
remains closed until button 57 is actuated. 61 is the re- 


fease magnet. 
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Conventions; South Dakcta, Redfield, Jan. 11-12; Kentucky, Louisville, Dec. 20-21; National Convention, 
Chicago, Jan. 17, 18, 19. 


Nungesser Electric Co. Issues Booklet Giving Practical In- 
formation About Dry Batteries. 

The Nungesser Electric Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
which makes the “1900” dry batteries and other well-known 
types of dry cells, has issued a booklet containing some of 
the best practical information on this subject which has 
ever been distributed. 

This company has a complete carbon plant, laboratory, 
electrical testing and mechanical departments in its fac- 
tory, and is thus able to turn out a complete product un- 
der the supervision of its own expert operatives and di- 
rectors. A sample of the practical information contained 
in the catalog is the following for 1900 cells: 

“When figuring for space it is necessary to allow one 
inch for height of cells which have the extended carbon 
electrodes and one-half inch on the cap connection. 


No. in Weight of 

Sizes of Weight Standard Standard 

Type of zinc cans, per Shipping Shipping 

Cell. (inches. ) Cell. Packages. Packages. 
No. 6. 2%%x6 2 Ibs. 125 200 Ibs. 
No. 5. 2 =6 1!; lbs. 250 320 Ibs. 
No. 4. 1% x4 13 02. 200 190 Ibs. 


“Note: The weight of 100 cells of each type packed for 
shipment is as follows: 

No. 6, 240 lbs.; No. 5, 160 Ibs.; No. 4, 100 Ibs.” 

Practical questions which are fully answered are the fol- 
iowing: 

What is the effect of rough handling upon the initial am- 
perage of a cell? 

What is the effect of rough handling upon the endurance 
of acell? - 

What difference would there be between the ampere 
reading with a box of 50 cells at 72 degrees Fahrenheit 
and at 30 degrees Fahrenheit? 

How many degrees Fahrenheit drop corresponds to a 
change in one ampere initial current, and in which direc- 
tion-does this change take place? 

Upon what does initial voltage depend? 

What can be said about the regularity of the initial am- 
perage? : 

How can dry batteries be economically used for gas en- 
gine ignition? 

From the above it will be evident that the company has 
endeavored to furnish to practical men matter of permanent 
value in this book, and the success which it has. achieved 
will become evident to any one who writes for the evidence. 





Dean Company’s Quick Work on Large Order. 

An excellent example of how to do things quickly has 
been given by the Dean Electric Co., of Elyria, Ohio. On 
Wednesday, last week, information was had to the effect 
that an order might be secured.at Chambersburg, Pa., where 
the exchange of the Américan Union Telephone Co. had 
been destroyed by fire. ‘By the next day, Thursday, con- 
tract for new equipment had been signed and at noon of 
the same day shipment was made, complete, by express. 

The order covered a common battery lamp signal switch- 
board of 2,000 lines ultimate capacity, and with 480-line in- 
stallation. It also included equipment for 30 toll and rural 
lines, with an ultimate capacity for 50 lines. This was the 
latest type of 4-Party Selective Compact Common Battery 
equipment developed by the Dean Electric Co. It was com- 
plete with converters and entire power plant. 

The Dean company wishes to go on record as being able 


to accomplish a “stunt” of this character when the demand 
is absolute, but also wishes it understood that it will not 
always be possible to rush an order out at this rate. 





The Latest Stromberg-Carlson Operator’s Receiver. 

Maintenance and traffic staffs alike find many features in 
the new Stromberg-Carlson operator’s receiver which merit 
their hearty approval. The comfort of the operator is always 
a primary consideration with the management, and in this 
No. 20-A operator’s receiver this end is attained by the 
form of the newly designed ear cap, which rests more easily 
on the operator's ear, and gives improved hearing qualities, 
as compared with former types. 

Another big contribution to the light weight feature of 
this receiver, which will eventually be recognized as a serv- 
ice factor on account of its reducing a tendency to fatigue 
and consequent slackening of attention to calls, is the spring 
wire head band. This is covered with rubber enamel, so 
that its appearance is wholly satisfactory. It can easily be 








Light Weight Sanitary Type of Operator’s Receiver. 


kept clean and feels better on the head than one of bare 
metal. 

One of the first companies to use these new receivers was 
the Kansas City Home Telephone Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
which has furnished its operators with 500 and is reported 
to be well satisfied with them. 

The manufacturers furnish the sanitary head band with 
the No. 20-A receiver only when it is specified; otherwise 
the receiver is equipped with a flat, leather covered band. 





THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING. CoM- 
pANYy, of Rochester, N. Y., has just issued a small leaflet de- 
scribing the possibilities of making its No. 896 Compact Type 
Telephone attractive as a Christmas present. A half-tone of 
the telephone boxed for shipment is shown, the box being tied 
with a broad scarlet ribbon, to which a spray of holly is at- 
tached. The work is done in three colors and is a handsome 
bit of presswork. The reverse of the leaflet describes the 
various kinds of No. 896 telephones. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has issued a circular describing the No. 948 flat type metal 
bell box, and the No. 849 portable desk telephone, making an 
attractive and durable set for office or house locations. The 
bell extends outward but a slight distance from the wall. It 
is designed for a minimum amount of trouble in installation 
or afterward, and inspection and tests can be made very 
quickly. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 

MR. W. J. STAPLES who has been the manager of the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Telephone Co.’s exchange at Maryville, Mo., since 
its establishment, 27 years ago, has resigned. 

MR. L. R. OWENS, of Utica, N. Y., has been made manager 
of the Independent Telephone Co.’s exchange at Fulton, N. Y. 

MR. THOMAS F. SARGENT, who has been manager of the 
Shreveport, (La.) Telephone Co., has resigned, and in his place 
the company has elected Henry L. Dillon of Toledo. 

Mr. W. T. Frier of Russell, Kan., manager of the Russell Tele- 
phone Co., met with a severe accident recently that resulted 
in the loss of a finger. In preparation for stringing the tele- 
phone cable on the new lead the company has just put in, the 
drum containing the coil, weighing some 7,000 pounds was being 
mounted so as to facilitate the uncoiling of the cable, when the 
blocking underneath suddenly gave way and caught his hand, 
cutting off one finger. 

MR. JOHN W. COFFEY, of Indianapolis, who built up the 
Independent Telephone Clearing House in that city, and whose 
reputation as an experienced and competent accountant is known 
throughout the field, is installing a system of accounts and 
records for the electric light system at Helena, Arkansas. A 
postal to TELEPHONY shows that the town is well provided 
with steamboat service, so we may be prepared to welcome 
John’s long, happy frame back into the telephone business at 
no distant date. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. SIMON BAER, organizer of the Atlanta Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., died on December 4th, in Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


HETTINGER, N. D.—The Hettinger & Ceader River Telephone 
Co. was recently organized. 

MT. STERLING, OHIO.—A farmers’ mutual telephone com- 
pany has been organized in Mt. Sterling by farmers living near 
that town. Work on the new plant will begin the first of the 
year. 

PHILO, OHIO, (Muskingum Co.)—The Cannellville Telephone 
Co. has been organized with an authorized capital stock of $10,- 
000. Par value of shares, $100. Incorporators are John H. 
Swingle, Wm. W. Baughman, Jacob E. Swingle, Winfield S. 
Pletcher and Allen Neal of Connellville. The new company has 
taken over the B. D. Doan telephone properties of southeastern 
Muskingum, northern Morgan and western Noble counties, and 
is preparing to improve the property and extend it materially. 

WESTON, ORE. (Umatilla Co.)—The Weston Mountain Home 
Telephone Co. has been chartered by the secretary of state with 
a capital stock of $2,500. The incorporators are Charles M. 
Schneider, Lester C. Leach and Alvin S. Burrill. Lowell & Win- 
ter of Pendleton are the incorporating attorneys. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Douglas Telephone Co. of Sassa- 
mansville, Montgomery County, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5,000. 

CRIGLERSVILLE, VA.—The Criglersville Mutual Telephone 
Company has been incorporated by W. A. Renalds, president; 
Cc. F. Ross, vice president, of Criglersville, and L. W. Cright, 
secretary, of Madison, Va. 

OLYMPIA, WASH.—The Mount Tacoma Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Eatonville, was recently chartered with $3,000 capi- 
tal. <A. E. Dye, Isabella Dye and Charles C. Biggs are the in- 
corporators. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The Washington Consolidated Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. was incorporated at the office of the county 
auditor recently. The incorporators of the company are Fred 
Howes of Burlington, Vt., H. H. Reynolds of Peterboro, N. H., 
and C. M. Cooley of Spokane. Messrs. Howes, Reynolds, Cooley, 
O. B. Setters of Spokane, James E. Swan of Boston and Frank- 
lin A. Umsted are the trustees. The $1,000,000 capital stock is 
represented by 10,000 shares, 6,000 of which is common stock and 
4,000 preferred stock to draw 8 per cent interest. Spokane will 
be the principal place of business of the new corporation. 


FINANCIAL. 


ROCKVILLE, IND.—The Parke County Telephone Co. has in- 
creased the rate for residence telephones from $1.10 to $1.50 per 
month. This was done because the company intends installing 
a new metallic circuit service. 

FREDRICKSBURG, VA.—The stockholders of the Orange Tele- 
phone Co., have declared a dividend of 6 per cent, on the stock. 
The following officers were elected. Hon. C. C. Taliaferro, presi- 
dent: L. S. Ricketts. vice-president; R. L. Biscoe, general man- 
ager: W. F. Coates, secretary and treasurer. Board of directors— 
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Hon. C C. Taliaferro, L. S. Ricketts, R. L 
Payne, W. F. Coates. 


Biscoe, James T 


FRANCHISES. 

SALMON CITY, IDAHO.—The Lemhi Telephone Co. has been 
granted a franchise to instali a telephone system in Calmon 
City. 

DELL ROY, OHIO.—The village of Dell Roy, Carroll County, 
Ohio, has granted to the Bergholtz Telephone Co., recently in- 
corporated, a franchise in that village. The franchise includes 
all the necessary powers and authority to erect poles, string 
wires and operate an exchange. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The Winfield-Canton Telephone Co.. 
recently organized, has filed an application in the County Court 
of Marion County, for a franchise to build and construct tele- 
phone lines, etc., upon the county roads in Union, Winfield and 
other districts of Marion County. W. H. Bunner is president 
and Bruce Hill, secretary of the Winfield-Canton Telephone 
“ompany. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

IMBODEN, ARK.—The Smithville Rural Telephone Co. has 
purchased the telephone line from Strawberry to Black Rock 
from Mizer & Peacock, and has connected same to their lines. 
A new line from Smithville via Denton to Black Rock is now 
yeing constructed. 

PALO CEDRO, CAL.—Herbert Bass of Montgomery Creek, 
president and lessee of the Redding, Ingot and Wengler Tele- 
phone Co., was in Palo Cedro arranging for the extension of the 
line. The company, which was organized four years ago and 
of which he was the original promoter, is capitalized at $10,000. 
The headquarters of the company are at Montgomery Creek. 

POMONA, CAL.—The Local Home Telephone Co. is adding to 
its switchboard capacity by installing several new sections. This 
makes the ultimate capacity of the plant 5,000 telephones, where- 
as under the present equipment but 3,500 people can be served. 
The company is enjoying a rapid and steady growth. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Oakland Home Telephone Co. it is 
reported will endeavor to install its service in Sacramento. <Ac- 
cording to dispatches plans are now laid to get business in that 
city. A franchise will be asked for soon. 

BURLINGTON, IA.—The wires of the two telephone com- 
panies, which have been merged, were placed underground re- 
cently. 

COLCHESTER, ILL.—During the past year the Farmers Tele 
phone Co. of Colchester, Ill., has completed considerable construc- 
tion work. Fourteen of its country lines were rebuilt entirely, 
and 750 feet of 100-pair cable was strung. At the recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders the assessment was raised from $1.50 to 
$2.50 to take care of work which will be carried on during the 
coming vear. This company has connected to its exchange 3. 
lines over which 460 subscribers are served, and in the local 
exchange 130 subscribers are given service, making a total of 590. 
Officers elected are: President, J. T. Lockett; vice president, 
Mart Clayton; secretary, P. H. Cuba; treasurer, Frank Hunt. 
Mr. Hubert Sumpter, who has been the manager of the syster 
for the past five years was retained in that position for another 
year. 

DARTMOUTH, N. S.—The residents of the north end of Dart- 
mouth are annoyed at being deprived of their telephones and are 
demanding an inquiry into the matter at the next setting of the 
council, and the residents vigorously protested to the action of 
the committee who issued orders to Mr. McDonald of the Nova 
Scotia Telephone Co. for the removal of the telephones. It is 
stated that the installation of these telephones was some six 
years ago. The telephone was placed there free of cost in con- 
sideration of permission granted the Nova Scotia Telephone Co 
to sink a cable pole in that part of town. 

LINTON, ILL.—The Linton Home Telephone Co. has moved 
its central exchange into its new telephone building. New equip- 
ment has been installed and many improvements have been 
made. 

CENTERVILLE, IA.—The Appanoose County Telephone Co. is 
being completely changed and improved at an approximate cost 
of $40,000 as reported by C. A. Farrington, president and man- 
ager of the company. 

MONTEZUMA, IA.—The Interior Telephone Co. has built a 
new exchange building at Montezuma, which, if not large, is very 
complete. 

NORWICH, N. Y.—A deal has been closed whereby the Marquis 
Telephone Co., of this village has taken over the Oxford Valley 
Telephone Co.’s system. The consideration is understood to 
have been $6,500. As soon as possible the work of repairing the 
lines and placing them in first class condition will be taken up. 
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HAMILTON, MONT.—V. H. Calhoun of the Montana Indepen- 
dent Telephone Co., stated that a large crew would be put at 
work there soon to complete the zonstruction work started some 
time ago. A large crew will be kept at work on the job of set- 
ting poles, wiring the city, and in putting the office equipment 
in place in the building leased for exchange purposes. 

TOLEDO, OHIO.—The Pere Marquette R. R. Co. is installing a 
telephone train dispatching system on the Toledo division of its 
road. 

CROOKSVILLE, OHIO.—The Crooksville Telephone Co. is re- 
placing the cable on the business streets with new and larger 
cable, the capacity of the new piece being 400 wires. It is 
stated that before long the system will be rebuilt, and the sys- 
tem will be replaced with a new common battery type. 

LIMA, OHIO.—The Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co. is having 
constructed on the rear of its lot upon which the telephone ex- 
change will stand, a concrete building, 50 by 50, to be used for 
store room purposes. It is expected that the plans for the ex- 
change building will be completed in time to begin the construc- 
tion in the spring. 

ELLWCOD, PA.—The Citizens Telephone Co., according to re- 
cent reports, will replace the magneto system of telephones in 
Ellwood with common battery telephones. 

DOWNING, MO.—J. M. St. Clair & Son have taken contracts 
to rebuild a number of farm lines running south from Downing 
and expect to complete the work this winter. 

QUEEN CITY, MO.—J. M. St. Clair & Son of Downing, Mo., 
have been here overhauling the central office equipment of the 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. 

LIBBY, MONT.—The Libby Water Works, Electric Light & 
Power Co. has secured a franchise for construction of telephone 
lines and it is reported work will be commenced in the spring. 
The company intends building toll lines into the adjacent towns. 
An electric light system will be installed at the same time. The 
Barnum Engineering Co. of Great Falls, Mont., has charge of 
the work. 

PLENTYWOOD, MONT.—The Dakota Western Telephone Co. 
of Williston, N. D., is making extensive improvements in Mon- 
tana along the new Great Northern branch from Bainnville to 
Plentywood, Mont. Exchanges are being constructed at Medi- 
cine Lake and at Plentywood and a long distance circuit strung 
along this branch. The firm of Thorstenson & Thorstenson have 
the contract to build the exchanges. 

AMHERST, NEB.—The Amherst Telephone Co. has been tak- 
ing care of its subscribers by rebuilding a great many of its 
lines. 

NEW BUENA, VISTA, PA.—The Blue Juaniata Telephone Co. 
recently organized, is building lines from New Baltimore to 
New Buena Vista, near Schellsburg. 

ROANOKE, VA.—The Fruit Growers Telephone Co., recently 
incorporated with John T. Henry as president; R. C. Wertz as 
secretary and treasurer, and L. D. Bell, general manager, will 
construct a telephone line from Roanoke to the top of Bent Moun- 
tain, where connections will be made with other lines. An ex- 
change will be established in L. D. Bell’s store at Peages Mill, 
Va. Lines will also be constructed between Roanoke, Salem and 
Vinton. 

WAUSAU, WIS.—The Wausau Telephone Co. is having con- 
structed a new exchange building. 

DAYSLAND, ALTA., CAN.—The rural telephone line running 
north from town, which has been under discussion for some time, 
is now becoming an actuality. The line is staked out and con- 
struction crews are soon to erect the poles. 


TONGUE CREEK, ALTA., CAN.—The telephone construction 
gang is engaged in the construction of rural lines here. The 
farmers of this district are pleased at the thought of having to 
be able to subscribe for the telephone, and new patrons names 
are coming in daily. 

FORT WILLIAM, ONT., CAN.—The telephone will soon be 
available for use from Cartier, Ont., to Broadview, Sask., a dis- 
tance of 1,500 miles. The Canadian Pacific Railway Co.’s new 
telephone service for dispatching trains is being installed. At 
present the service is being operated between Cartier and Fort 
William and from Winnipeg to Broadview and has been found 
a decided success. 








ELECTIONS. 


ORION, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the Orion Telephone 
Co, held recently, the officers were re-elected. They are: Presi- 
dent, J. W. Stearns; secretary-treasurer, C. R. Hanna, and man- 
ager, G. Anderson. 

LEBANON, MO.—The stockholders of the Dry Glaize Consoli- 
dated Telephone Co. met and re-elected officers as follows: 
President, J. F. Wilson; vice president, J. J. Armstrong; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. A. Esther; directors, J. D. McClure, J. I. 
Lambeth, J. J. Kinnett, J. A. Esther and George Gilbertson. 
Meetings will be held on the last Friday in March and September 
of each year, at Friendship school house. 


VOLANT, PA.—J. G. Shoemaker was elected president of the 
Plain Grove Telephone Company at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders held a short time ago. Other officers are N. A. 
Offcut, secretary, and Thomas McCoy, H. M. Moore, Chas. H. 
Turner, Wm. McCune and J. M. Burton, directors. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Officers were elected and an executive com- 
mittee was named for the Dallas Automatic Telephone Co. at a 
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meeting held recently. The officers elected were: J. C. Casler, 
president; Clarence E. Linz, vice president; H. D. Eberle, secre- 
tary; J. S. Kendall, treasurer. The executive committee is com- 
posed of Henry D. Lindsley, Rhodes S. Baker, Frank Austin, 
J. C. Casler, H. D. Eberle, Clarence E. Linz and J. S. Kendall. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MIDDLETON, IDAHO.—The Star Independent Telephone Co. 
transferred its business interests to the Independent Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. of Boise. The Boise company will place 
the lines in first class condition. 

OAKLAND CITY, IND.—The Oakland City Telephone plant 
was purchased by Fred Parrott and George Shouse of Princeton, 
Ind., and Richard Ready and Harry Davis of Decker, Ind. Geo. 
Shouse, former wire chief at Princeton, Ind., has taken charge of 
the plant as manager. 

PACKWOOD, IA.-—In a fire, which destroyed practically the 
entire business district last week, the building and equipment. of 
the Central Telephone Co. was destroyed. 


PONTIAC, MICH.—Hearing was on before Judge Smith, in 
Pontiac, a few days ago on the petition to set aside the decree of 
sale in the Oakland County Telephone Co., and to order the 
property sold in two parcels, the physical property by itself and 
the franchise by itself. Representatives of all the interested 
parties were heard, and Judge Smith, at the conclusion an- 
nounced that he would amend the original decree by ordering 
two bids on the property. One bid is for the physical property 
alone and the other for the physical property and the franchise. 
The property is to be sold to the highest bidder, and the sale 
will be subject to the confirmation of the court. This means 
that about 30 days will have to elapse, as another sale must be 
advertised, and a date set for it. The Interstate company will 
probably figure in the bidding. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
recently strung two additional copper circuits. One between 
Hastings and Lincoln—the other between Superior and Lincoln, 


OAKLAND, NEB.—A deal was closed recently by which H. S. 
Johnson, manager of the Burt County Telephone Co., sold and 
transferred his stock to local stockholders, and retires from the 
company. The new management will be determined upon at a 
meeting of the board of directors to be held at Lyons within a 
few days, to nll vacancy caused by resignation of Mr. Johnson, 
and to arrange for the increase of telephone service at the Oak- 
land, Decatur and Lyons exchanges, and for other extensions. 

PICKERELL, NEBR.—Fire destroyed the Home Telephone ex- 
change, and equipment on Dec. 4. The estimated loss is between 
$12,000 and $15,000. 

GLENS FALLS, N. Y.—E. L. Grauel of Troy, general man- 
ager of the Commercial Telephone Co., was in this city, in con- 
sultation with the local heads of the Commercial company and 
as a result it was decided to install in this city the latest 
telephone improvement known as the ‘‘wayside service.’’ This 
service has been tried in the city of Detroit, and found to 
bring very satisfactory results, arrangements are being made for 
its installation in Albany, Troy and Saratoga, but this city 
will be the first in the east to be furnished with this most 
modern method. About eighty of these stations will be in- 
stalled in this city and one will be placed every mile on all the 
principal automobile thoroughfares leading from this city. This 
service should prove an especial boon to stranded automobilists. 
The pocket instrument can be procured by all persons for a 
comparatively small monthly rental, 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Among the names mentioned in the De- 
cember Proceedings of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers as elected associate members of the Institute is that of 
Harold Smith, assistant, engineering department, A. T. & T. Co., 
New York City. 

WESTCHESTER, N. Y.—The building in which the Westchester 
Telephone exchange was locate2d, and all equipment was destroyed 
by fire a short time ago. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The Independent Telephone Co., it is re- 
ported, has placed its long distance wires at the disposal of the 
executive committee of the state Y. M. C. A. to be used for one 
week in soliciting construction. 

LIMA, OHIO.—The Lake Erie & Western Railroad has begun 
the dispatching of its trains between this place and Findlay by 
telephone and this system will be installed over the entire 
Sandusky division. 

ZANESVILE, OHIO.—The Independent Telephone Co. suffered 
slight damage to its system caused by fire melting several cable. 

PARIS, TEXAS.—The Charleston Telephone Company, operat- 
ing an Independent line in Delta County, with headquarters in 
Charleston, has sold its ilnes to San Antonio and Childress 
parties. 

ABERDEEN, WASH.—Negotiations have been about completed 
for the construction of a telephone ‘line to connect Aberdeen 
and Westport. The movement, being backed by local shipping 
people, will when completed enable them to have direct com- 
munication with the United States life-saving station at the 
entrance of the harbor and by this means keep in touch with 
the arrivals and departures. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Mr. Geo. B. Halse, manager of the 
British Columbia Telephone Co., has announced that that com- 
pany will in the spring lay a submarine cable to connect this 
pface with Victoria. 









A young man went to Metz recently and opened negotiations 
for the purchase of the local telephone line, which was for sale. 
He made a big talk about the money he could get to swing the 


It is 
telephone 


deal, but at the showdown he couldn’t produce the kale. 
the only recorded instance where talk over the 
wouldn’t go.—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

The country telephone was the means of saving the life of 
the 2-year-old: child of W. B. Whittaker, a farmer living near 
here, last Saturday. The child drank gasoline and was in con- 
vulsions when discovered by its mother. While one physician 
was racing over the country roads in a motor car to the home 
another at the telephone was suggesting emergency treatment 
to the mother. When the first physician arrived the child was 
out of immediate danger.—Lawrence Dispatch in Chanute (Kan- 
sas) Tribune. 

The rural telephone proposition, mentioned in these columns 
a few days ago, will be taken up at a mass meeting of citizens 
to be held with the Board of Trade in a few days, due notice 
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of which will be made public. The rural telephone proposition 
is a good one, the service of which will prove a great saving to 
the users of telephones——Taylor (Texas) Texan. 

The farmers and business men of Kackley are contemplating 
of butting in on Independent telephone line, on account of serv- 
ice.—Courtland (Kansas) Comet. 

A new man has taken charge of the telephone office. He 
came about noon last Sunday and weighs only eight pounds, but 
thinks this ideal climate will soon prove beneficial to his health 
and he will begin to gain in weight at once. But, really, Guy, 
beg pardon, Mr. Rothrock, senior, is about the most tickled 
fellow in the whole country around. Both mother and babe 
doing nicely.—Macksville (Kansas) Enterprise. 

Miss Cecil Ferritor has been promoted to the position of 
chief operator at the Moberly telephone office. She succeeds 
Miss Russell, who has resigned. Miss Ferritor’s many friends 
will be pleased to hear of her success—Moberly (Mo.) Dem- 
ocrat. 
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A general mix up of office furniture, two men, two telephone operators and two pigs occurred at the central office 
of the Home Telephone Co. last Tuesday morning. The screams of the ladies and the squeals of the pigs brought a 


large crowd. to the scene of. action. 


Abe Clemmens, the manager, had purchased three or four hogs of Jasper Clark, and the latter was driving the animals 


past the telephone office and stopped in to inquire of Abe where he wanted the hogs penned up. 


the doorway when a dog frightened the animals, and two of 
else in their way. 
stored.—Bolivar, (Mo.) _ Democrat. 
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He was standing in 


them rushed into the office, upsetting Clark and every thing 
It was with a great deal of beating, and yelling that the pigs were finally driven out and order re- 


